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The Lytton Report ) 
By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 
The Report of the Lytton Commission on Manchuria was issued by the League of Nations on October 2* 


HEN the crisis in Manchuria 
arose last year, the Council of 
the League of Nations, by 
unanimous resolution on De- 
cember 10, 1931, appointed a 
Commission under the Earl of 
Lytton to enquire into the 
causes of it. The mandate of 
the Commission was drawn in wide terms, for it em- 
powered Lord Lytton and his colleagues ‘to study on the 
spot and to report to the Council on any circumstance 
which, affecting international relations, threatened to 
disturb the peace between China and Japan or the good 
understanding between them on which peace depends’. 
It is a great pity that a whole year has elapsed between 


the original incident which brought Manchuria into the 


_ limelight and the publication of this Report. Many lessons 


may be drawn from the whole case: but one moral which I 
put to you at the outset is that if the League wants to be 
effective it must act quicker. And when I say the League, 
please remember that the League is a co-operative society 


of equals, and that when we criticise the League we are 


really ourselves to blame. We, the British people, are a 
big factor in the fate of the League. Let us act in a big way. 


‘The League as Middleman 


The Lytton Report is a big document, both in size and 
in importance. Comprehensive and just, it is a credit to its 


authors, and throws light on a very difficult problem. 


After describing the historical causes which have made 
Manchuria the cradle of conflict in the Far East, we are 
told that both China and Japan have rights and responsi- 
bilities, that neither is free from blame, ‘and that between 
them they have created a situation in which some kind 
of conflict was inevitable. To the onlooker it is a clear 
case where the middleman should step in to save the face 
of both parties and to prevent the trouble from spreading 
any further. The League is the proper middleman. 


Ten Guiding Principles 

The Lytton Report declares that it is-not possible to 
restore the status of Manchuria as it existed a year ago: 
equally the present régime of Manchukuo, which is a 
puppet Government maintained by Japanese armed force, 
is unsatisfactory. No system of Manchurian government 
can have any hope of peace or permanence which is not 
founded on Chinese sovereignty; though a realistic regard 
for all the facts of to-day demands a special régime which 
will give reasonable satisfaction .to Japanese. claims. To | 
guide public action in seeking a solution, ten principles 
are laid down. In any plan to give Manchuria. peace and 
order: 


(1) the interests and rights of China and Japan must be 
recognised and safeguarded; 

(2) Soviet Russia cannot be ignored; 

(3) the international foundation must rest on the 
Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, and the 
Nine Power Treaty of 1922; 
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» A Manchurian Fair : 
A remarkable study of a market fair held at the time of a religious holiday connected with the temple seen on the hill-top. Villagers from miles around attendt hese events 


(4) the rights, interests and historical associations of 
Japan with Manchuria demand, and should receive, 
special recognition; A “Ryd 

(5) it is desirable to restate the whole relationship of 
China and Japan in Manchuria in a new and com- 
prehensive treaty which shall supersede all others; 

(6) it is equally desirable to create means for settling 
disputes in the future; ~~ Se hie eta: 

(7) the new form of government must give Manchuria 
real local autonomy, within the embrace of Chinese 
sovereignty, and at the same time guarantee stable 
government; ay 

(8) internal peace should be in the hands of a special 
gendarmerie, and all other forces should be with- 
drawn; 

(9) anew commercial treaty is required; 

(10) international co-operation in Chinese reconstruction 
(not merely in Manchuria) is necessary to assist in 
removing Chinese internal disorder, which is the 

‘ parent cause of the Manchurian trouble. 


The Japanese View 

These general principles cover the ground. The Com- 
mission lays them on the table as the agenda, so to speak, 
ofa conference between China and Japan, with neutral 
observers in attendance. If and when this Conference 
meets, they should be the basis of a new policy. But there’s 
the rub! We may agree that the Commission has done its 
difficult job well; we may recognise that, in the long view, 
it has made wise proposals and that, if reason alone were 
the guide in these matters, the settlement of the Man- 
churian problem would be in sight; but while the Com- 
mission was putting tle finishing touches to its excellent 
Report the situation changed. Japan, having set up the 
Government of Pu Yi in Manchuria, formally recognised 
it as independent of China, and thus forestalled Lord 
Lytton and presented the world with the accomplished 
fact of a new State. In doing this,:Japan knew, or must have 
known, that America disapproved, that Russia could not 


_look on unmoved, and that the great majority of the nations. 


in the League had already recognised Manchuria as be- 


_longing to China. Telegrams from Japan report Japanese 


officials as saying that ‘what has been done cannot be 
undone’, and that the Lytton Report is ‘useless’ as a solu- 
tion of the Manchurian problem. I suggest that that is a 
hasty view, that there is room and time for second 


thoughts in Japan, and that something more than a mere 


recognition of.a shadow Government in Chang Chun is 
necessary to sever Manchuria from China. 

There is a lot.of substance in the Lytton Report which 
will take time to digest. There are arguments and pleas in 
it which can only: carry conviction when considered, 
calmly and coolly, with a view to the long future. It 
states the whole case so temperately that even the partisan, 
on either side of the China Sea, must feel that he is under 
the discriminating eye not of a harsh judge, but of a 
conciliator whose sole purposé has been to study the 
case with impartiality. The needs, rights and responsi- 
bilities of both parties in the dispute are clearly set forth. 
It was the duty of the Commission not to censure and 
upbraid, but to analyse and illumine; and that duty it has 
discharged. Its proposals encounter hostility in Japan 
because they imply censure of Japanese action; but no 
unprejudiced person can read the Report without seeing 
that the alternative proposed in its pages is conceived not 
in hostility to the Japanese people, but in the conviction 
that Japan can get what she needs and wants bya better 
way than that which she has chosen, 


The airways of the Empire make a fine theme for the basis of a 
new film which is promised us by British Instructional Films in 


the near future. The co-operation of Imperial Airways Ltd. has . 
been secured, and two of the principal air-routes—those to-Cape 


Town and India—are to be filmed so as to show the organisation 
of air transport, as well as the scenery and life which come under 
observation in the course. of flight, Both the Empire routes, 
African and Asian, are to be covered from end to end, the flight 
across Africa being taken in a new ‘Atlanta’ monoplane which 


‘Contact’, and will be made by Paul Rotha. 


represents the latest form of air liner. The film is to be entitled 
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-. By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


ET us glance at the political principles upon which the 
American Republic was forded: The. Deca tite of 
Independence was written by Thomas Jefferson, the 
= rival of Washington, a very great American. Its sound- 
_ ing phrases contained a doctrine which had never before been 
offered to ordinary men and women. ‘We hold these truths to. 
be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are - 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
- among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’; and, _ 
~ moreover, that governments derive ‘their just powers from the ~ 
consent of the government’. This doctrine did not actually - 
_ spring to lifein America... mee rae 
_ It was born in England, 
_ acentury earlier, and was 
- given its most definite 
_ and challenging form by 
_ certain French thinkers 
as the Rights of Man. 
; But, as we know, it was 
the embattled farmers of — 
_ the .American. Colonies © 
_ who gave to it the force _ 
- of a defiant deed.© = 
Recently Mr. Leonard . 
Woolf, in his broadcast 
talks and in his book, 
_ Before — the Deluge, has 
emphasised the import- 
_ ance of the point that the 
' Declaration included an 
assertion of the right to 
_ happiness. This was the . 
_ new and surprising note. 
_ Before the American Re- 
_volution, for uncounted 
_ ages, mankind had been 
taught that the whole of 
duty lay in labour, obedi- 
- ence, and suffering. Now 
_ they were told, in the 
ringing phrases of a great 
statesman - philosopher, 
- that their birthright was 
happiness and a full share 
- in their own government. 
“We may agree with Mr. 
Woolf that it would be 
impossible to exaggerate 
_ the importance of this 
clause in the Declaration. 
It is no wonder, as Pro- 
fessor Graham Wallas 
used to tell his American 
audiences, that their nation had given itself up to the ferocious 
pursuit of happiness! 


_ Problems for Settlement 
‘We have seen that the Republic was built upon the doctrine 
of equality and democratic freedom. But we should not go on 
to infer that the United States emerged as a democratic 
_ republic in which all men, being born equal, were to enjoy 
equal rights and influence. The States had gained their 
‘independence from England, but the men who made the 
~ Constitution were certainly not disposed to establish equality 
_ or to grant full rights to the labourer and the settler in the wilds. 
_ They were essentially conservative; they were earnest for all 
the rights and claims of property; they hedged the Constitution 
about with all possible checks and balances, which, as a matter 
of fact, have proved to be most embarrassing for those who 
have come after them. However, long before the last of the 
contemporaries of George Washington passed from the scenc, 
- they were aware that the nation they had made was destined 
_ to an immense expansion, and that its expansion would bring 
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The Covered Wagon—symbol of America’s great expansion westward that 


began a hundred years ago—is still to be seen in Colorado 
E. O. Hoppé 


some terrific problems for settlement. Two of these, above all, 
caused them much anxiety: first, how could the great unknown 
West be brought into relation with the original thirteen States? 
And would it prove possible to preserve the federal Union 
in the face of perils, and particularly one great peril, that 
threatened its very life from the beginning of the nineteenth 
Century, Vea ; 
Let us take the question of the Union first, the ‘irrepressible 
conflict that culminated in the Civil War. It was built up with 
the aid of a line of great Presidents, from the magnificent 
Washington to the raw and powerful Western Democrat, 
Andrew Jackson, who was 
elected in 1829 and went 
out. of office just after — 
Queen Victoria ascended 
the British: throne. But 
the States, surely, all be- . 
. longed tothe same new - 
‘world, and were moving — 
towards a single type of 
government and ‘society? 
"No, they were not. There | 
_was from the beginning a 
. marked. difference. -be-. 
~ tween North and South. 
»-The economic and social 
conditions were very dif-_ 
ferent, and it would not 
be putting the matter too 
strongly to say that in the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century the original 
- States of the. American 
Union contained two dis- 
tinct and contrasted civi- 
lisations. We ought not to 
lay too much stress upon 
alleged differences in ori- 
gin. It is not accurate, for - 
instance, to say that 
Virginia and the other 
Southern States were 
aristocratic, while New 
York and New England 
were from the first the 
home of a mercantile and 
industrial community. It 
would be more accurate 
to put it in this way. 
The early settlers, who 
stamped their character 
upon the social life of 
North America, were 
roughly of the same order of people. The sterner Puritans went 
to the North, and ‘as time passed the English communities of 
the north made room for large numbers of Irish, German and 
other Northern Europeans while the people of the Southern 
States retained a much larger percentage of English and what 
are called in the U.S. and Canada Scotch-Irish—that is, 
Ulster people. But the differences that mattered were differ- 
ences of property and trade. The South was the land of large 
estates, producing very few crops, and those mainly for the 
foreign markets—rice, tobacco and, above all, cotton. The 
North was increasingly industrial and mercantile. Its manu- 
factures grew rapidly; it had important industries in fishing 
and shipping, in coal and iron. 


Slavery and Secession 
There has been an endless controversy. among Americans 
as to the causes and the central issue of the Civil War, which 
broke out in 1861-and continued for four. disastrous years. 
Beneath the question of slavery was the issue of the federal 
Union, and beneath that, again, the profound antagonism be- 
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tween the civilisation of the South, which was agricultural and 
feudal (and demanding non-interference with its ‘peculiar 
institution’ of slavery, and so much of free trade as would 


enable the shipment overseas of its cotton and tobacco) and | 


the energetic Northern States, rapidly becoming urban and 
industrial and steadily increasing their power of out-voting 
‘the old South in the Federal Government. The Southern 
States, demanding the right to secede from the Union, were 
influenced by many things besides the defence of slavery, 
in the maintenance of which their wiser leaders, such as the 
noble General Lee, did not believe. They saw the overthrow 
of their social order by the aggressive industrial and. financial 
power of the North, and they risked everything in a conflict 
which could end only in one way. ew 

Later. historians, in discussing the Civil, War, place an 
emphasis different from that of the earlier writers on slavery 


and on secession, and, as we should expect, they bring into — 


sharper relief the economic aspects of this terrible conflict. 


It is useless for us to ask whether it could have been: avoided: ’ 


there are far too many factors involved. But there can hardly 
be any difference of opinion as to the central matter. It was 
the fact of slavery, a vanishing institution, being interwoven 
with the maintenance of the national unity which made the 
Civil War the prolonged and deadly struggle that it proved to 
be. The results were calamitous beyond description. The 
country lost a million men. The South was ruined and did not 
begin to recover for a quarter of a century. Chattel slavery 
was ended; but, as all Americans acknowledge, the Negro 
question remains as the most baffling social problem carried by 
any great Western nation. 
‘The Winning of the West 

The thirteen original States of America lie, as you knows 
along the. Atlantic’ Coast from Maine to Georgia. The 
United “States as known to Washington and his associates 
was settled only on the Atlantic side. The Adirondacks and 
ihe Appalachians formed a mountain barrier beyond which 
only the trapper penetrated. Two centuries of arduous labour 
by the earlier settlers had made possible the nation of farmers 
and traders which had achieved its independent life. But 
beyond, on: all sides, was nothing but endless forest. The 
Great Lakes and rivers had been explored by Frenchmen. 


After the conquest of Quebec the French gave up their claims - 


in that region. And then, forty years later, the event occurred 
which made inevitable the vast development of the United 
States. France held the wide territory then known as Louisiana, 
which included the lower Mississippi—Ol’ Man River—and 
the port of New Orleans. Napoleon in 1803, having his hands 
more than fullin Europe and his ambitions pointing to the 
East, gave up-thé French dream of empire in the New World. 
He made a deal with President Jefferson (who did not like 
the thought of his country’s expanding) and sold Louisiana 
to the United States for the equivalent of three millions 
sterling—the greatest imperial bargain on record. This 
secured to the Republic the whole immense region of the 
Mississippi plain, with Ol’ Man River as its mighty highway 
open to the Gulf of Mexico, lying open for the axe and 
plough across the continent to the Rocky Mountains. It was 
a region of undeveloped wealth on a stupendous scale—the 


largest, the most alluring, that had ever been opened for-the- 


pioneers of a vigorous and confident people, 


‘From Log Cabin to White House’ 


Now, we should go very far wrong if we were to suppose 
that America has always been the land of opportunity in which 
dreams of fortune and plenty were in the majority of cases 
fulfilled..-The opposite of that would be much nearer the 
truth. Life was hard for the majority at all times, and when 
the great Western trek began, rather more than 100 years ago,y, 
the chief stimulus came from poverty and disappointment 
in the older states. Trade was bad, conditions were uncertain, 
and the more energetic people of Virginia, of New York and 
New England resolved to move westward. Roads as yet were 
few. The forests were impenetrable. The railway was still to 
come. The first great step to the opening of the Middle West 
was made-in the twenties, when the Erie Canal was dug, 
making a channel for freight and passengers from the country 
surrounding the Great Lakes to the. River Hudson and so to 
New York. This\ meant, virtually, a second discover: of 

_America. Other canals: were: cut. The :great rivers became 
accessible. ‘The paddle-wheel steamboat made its appearance, 
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and a wonderful new life began to flow along the Ohio and 
the Wabash to the mighty main highway of the Missouri- 
Mississippi. Chicago, which is to celebrate its centenary next 
year, began to grow, along with Buffalo and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, as centres of the great new land of 
wheat and maize, hogs and cattle, timber, iron and coal. 
Something of the raw picturesqueness of that amazing 
pioneer life is known to us all. It has provided material for. 
the most vivid of American writers. Mark Twain has depicted 
with the pen of genius the exciting life of the boy in a pioneer 
settlement, and the abounding adventure of raft and steamboat 
on the great river. The new West was the nursery of Presidents ~~ 
and intellectual leaders. There is hardly an American leader,» 
from Andrew Jackson to the immediate predecessors of. ~ 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, whose youth was: 
not nourished and stiffened. by the life of the log cabin in the. 
forest clearing or on the pioneer prairie farm. ‘ 


— 
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Frontier Psychology 
Two things chiefly, in our study of the formative influences - 


of American life and society, may be noted as coming directly 


out of the pioneer life, out of its unremitting toil and its, 
remoteness from the established centres of civilisation. The 
first is the stark individualism of the older American type; 
the second is the widespread, almost universal, American 
indifference to law, which all American authorities attribute — 
to the persistence of the pioneer condition, or what they prefer: 
to call the influence of the frontier. ee nie 5 ae 

We cannot wonder at these characteristics. The American. 
pioneer, the independent farmer or trader, was remarkably — 
unfettered. He was in a new and raw-country, living with his 
family, an almost self-contained unit, in a new clearing or on- 
the open prairie. These men were free, says Mr. James. 
Truslow Adams, if ever men were. Their life was hard, but 
no one was interfering with them. They grew their own food, 
spun and wove their own clothing, made everything they | 
needed. They were hardly conscious of a Government. They- 
made and broke their own laws, and had their own harsh and 
hasty ways of dealing with the offender. They lived in an’ 
atmosphere of defiant equality. They had an unlimited con- 
tempt for the past. They knew no authority, recognised no 
superior; but came out of the wilds at intervals to choose as 
Governor or President a man who had grown out of the life 
they knew. 

But this is only a part of the story, a small part of the toil and 
cost and romance of the great West. We have to imagine the 
spreading out of the pioneers over the central plains, the great 
ranches, and the rolling prairies which later became an ocean 
of wheat. We should recall the marvellous record of human 
endurance symbolised by the old covered wagon, carrying the 
pioneer family to the Mississippi and often 1,000 miles 
beyond, with the elders stalking alongside, the children inside, _ 
the young mothers bearing their babies amidst every sort of 
hardship. Or we may think of the Orégon and Santa Fé trails, 
the incredible gold rush of the Forty-Niners to California, the 
wild ways of the cattle men of Texas and Wyoming, and, 
during a reckless half-century, the extravagant enterprise of 
the railroads across to the Pacific Coast. The total result was 
the settling and development of a continent within a space of 
time hardly longer than the longest single human life. One does 
not go beyond the facts when one says that the making of 
North America, by the Americans and our kinsmen in Canada, 
stands as the greatest job of nation-building since humanity ~ 
set Out upon its march, : Pe ee ae 


The Great Immigrant Flood 


Now it must be obvious that the gigantic task could not have 
been carried: out by the original population, no matter how — 
great its natural rate of increase, and especially when the big 
industries began to grow: After the Civil War the West was. 
open, and all the gates of America were thrown wide. The land 
and the new factories were clamouring for labour, and immi-— 
grants poured in from Europe. ‘There had already been several 
large streams of newcomers, beginning with the tragic out= 
pouring from Ireland in the ’forties. Many thousands went to 
America at the time of the potato famine: crowds of miserable 
creatures fleeing fromthe land of their birth, enduring the 
horrors of the emigrant ships, and. carrying bitter resentment 
against England; which later made many difficulties for the 
British Government in its dealings with the United States, 
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American T ‘ypes 


“tt would be impossible to describe the vacial variety of a ican ci ; 

) in e to. é freat American city such as New York or Chi Cl. 
Detroit. Americans will tell you that in'New York there are more Irish-than in any Irish city except Dublin a Bahn 
and that in Germany you could not Jind ten cities whose population exceeds the number of Germans in Chicago or St. Louis, 
while you may ihink of the Italians, Polish, and Russians as correspondingly numerous. . . . The great task of the next half-century 


will be the completion of the unifying process, the making of an all-American nation’-—Mr, S. K. Ratcliffe 


Red Indian Chief 


Hungarian Immigrant 


Southern Negress 


Photographs: E. O. Hoppé 
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Germans and Scandinavians followed; and then Poles and 
Hungarians, Russians and Italians, in a great flood: which, in 


the years just before the War, amounted to one million a year 


—making, of course,a very heavy addition to the social burden 
of the United States. The Irish navvy did the digging for the 
xoads and railways, until he was displaced by the Italian and 
the Mexican, when the Irishman went into the police and dis- 
played his remarkable talents for political organisation and city 
government. The Germans and Scandinavians made the best 
of farmers.: The.mines and lumber camps, the steel mills, 
factories and stockyards, absorbed: millions of workers from 
Central and Eastern. Europe. 


A Unified Nation in the Making 

The American ideal is a unified nation, with schools for all, 
training for all young persons, a place in the community for 
every citizen. How could any country, however rich and 
spacious, cope with so great a flood of new people? The more 
progressive American States attacked the problem valiantly, but 
it was far too difficult for the nation as a whole. The War 
checked the flow of immigrants, and after the Peace the 
United States applied the policy of restriction on a severe 
quota plan, which now, during the depression, is. almost sus- 
pended. The great task of the next half-century will be the 
completion of the unifying process, the making of an all- 
_ American nation. It must be a long and wearisome job; and it 
cannot be finished so long as the adults of the present age sur- 
~ vive. Millions of them went over too late to become Americans 
in the full sense. ) 


The Doctor and the Public—ll 
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It would be impossible to describe the racial variety of a 
great American-city such as New York or Chicago, Cleveland, | 
or Detroit. Americans will tell you that in New York there are 
more Irish than in any Irish city except Dublin and Belfast, 
and that in Germany you could not find ten cities whose 
population exceeds the number of Germans in ‘Chicago or 
St. Louis, while you may think of the Italians, Polish, and 
Russians as correspondingly numerous. Nearly a quarter of — 
the population of Buffalo (a city larger than Sheffield) is — 
Polish, keeping itself to itself, with its own’churches, schools, — 
benefit societies, newspapers. I remember seeing in Phila- — 
delphia, during the War, a proclamation from the mayor ~ 
printed in twelve languages. And, in addition to the separate — 
European: groups, often containing tens of thousands, we — 
have to note the effects of the recent mobility of the Negro. 
population. In the years since I first knew America I have seen ~ 
the creation of huge Negro quarters in New York and Chicago, ~ 
with at least as many people as there are in Leicester or — 
Plymouth. , : 

From this very brief and rough description you will be able — 
to realise how entirely different is the national problem of the — 
United States from our own, and how much more difficult. ~ 
You can see how mistaken it is to speak loosely about American _ 
public opinion; you can see how the problems of law and order 
are complicated by the facts of the population, and how, in a ~ 
presidential election, the whole business of the campaign, ~ 
the appeal to the electorate, and the actions of the candidates — 
must be related to a situation which is altogether outside our ~ 
experience or that of any European nation. 


Doctors’ Difficulties 


By A PHYSICIAN 


T; ry not to step back into the mists of credulity. and superstition when your health ts at stake, but. bring to the question the 
. same common sense and sweet reasonableness that you bring to the other affairs of your life’ . 


OME of you may be thinking that the doctor’s diffi- 

culties are his own affair, and are not very interesting 

to anybody else—what is called a ‘dry subject’, all 

about illnesses and how they should be treated. It is 

true that the doctor does find these things very difficult at 

_ times, but they are not his only troubles by any means, though 

perhaps they are the ones you hear most about. In fact, you are 

- probably quite tired of hearing about them, for you cannot 

open your newspaper now without finding an article on what 

to eat on a hot day, or wear on a cold one, or without seeing 

_ an advertisement with an ugly photograph of some depressing- 

looking man or woman who is supposed to have been miracu- 

lously cured of some remarkable illness by somebody’s patent 

medicine. And then, too, the country is full of cranks and 

busybodies, all itching to make you live in the same funny 

- way they live themselves, to wear the same comic clothes and 

to eat the same rabbit food, and they are forever writing to 
the papers. 


Still Hankering After a Bit of Magic 


Now, this is not the sort of thing I want to talk to you 
about at all, but about something much nearer home. It is 
this—when you come to me with, say, sciatica or a pain in- 
side, you think that is what is going to give me trouble. Some- 
times, perhaps, but very often it is not your illness but your 
attitude towards it that makes my difficulty for me. Now, it is 
worth while thinking a little about this question of your 
attitude towards illness and its treatment. Of course it is not 
a purely personal affair, it is largely a question of human 
nature. Possibly you have never thought about this side of 
the doctor’s work, though it is a very important one for the 
doctor. To our forefathers, all illness was a mysterious and 
terrifying affair, something supernatural, sent down upon 
them by their angry gods as a punishment, or it was the work 
of evil spirits or magicians. As you would expect, then, their 
way of helping themselves was to pray and offer sacrifices to 
their gods, or else to call in the aid of a little magic. 

It comes to this, then, that the treatment of diseases was 
in the hands of the priest or of the magician, just as it is 
with savage races to-day. Now, as -you eat your apple a day, 
or do your physical jerks in the bedroom, you’ probably 


imagine that you have left these poor benighted creatures a © 
long way behind, and that you look at these things in the 
cold light of reason. As a matter of fact, you have not left 
them very far behind, and the light of reason seldom shines 
on you when you are worried about your health. In fact, — 
one of the doctor’s greatest difficulties is that so many people — 
still regard the curing of illness as an affair of mystery; you — 
still hanker after a bit of magic, and as often as not you prefer 
the magician to the doctor. © 

Of course, in the Middle Ages, magic was a very important © 
affair in the treatment of illness. It took the form of fantastic 
drugs and potions, and sometimes of saying magical words. 
For example, the word ‘abracadabra’, if you said it often — 
enough, cured malaria, while the magic words ‘Pax, max and. 
adimax’ could be relied upon to cure hydrophobia. Another 
way of curing illness was to tie a sow to the bedstead, or to 
put a litter of puppies in bed with the patient. Now, this old- 
fashioned magic was honest enough in its way. It did not — 
pretend to be anything else but magic, and nobody expected — 
to understand it or explain it. 


Plausible Mr. Perkins 


‘There is just as much magic to-day, but it is not honest 
magic. The modern magician wraps his magic up in a cloud — 
of high-falutin’ words, and makes you think it is really 
scientific stuff. And why should he go to the trouble of doing 
this? Simply to make you think that you are believing some- 
thing sensible. You do not like people to think you are super- 
stitious or easily taken in, so the twentieth-century magician 
assures you he is curing you by electricity, or by reducing 
little displacements in your spine, and so on. We are so easily 
hypnotised by anything that looks like science, and of course 
that is the secret of modern medical magic. Here is a case in 
point. About the year 1800, a clever young man named 
Benjamin Perkins arrived in London from the United States. 
He brought with him some simple little gadgets that he said - 
would cure every illness you could think of in no time: He 
was a very cute salesman, and he set up shop in a house in 
Léicester Square, where, just before, a very distinguished 
surgeon, John Hunter, had lived. He offered his gadgets to 
the public at five guineas a pair, but free to the clergy. He wa 


no fool, as he knew that this last ‘offer’ proved what a very | 
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_ genuine and respectable young man he was. 


_, The apparatus that was guaranteed to drive all illness 
_from our shores for ever was a pair of little metal; rods, 


tather like lead pencils to look at. You had to rub these 
gently over the affected part of the body, always rubbing 


towards the hands or feet; if you rubbed the wrong way 


you got much worse. They were known as Perkins’ tractors, 


and Mr. Perkins explained that they generated electrici 

in the body and this drove the iliness” ie 
.., They sold like hot cakes. A popular Kensington cler man 
.@f,the day declared from the a alpit that no hod enact be 
_.,Without a pair, and the world of fashion took them up with 
_ enthusiasm. Very soon those members of the nobility and 
.. Sentry who had been cured by the tractors collected money 
. and started a hospital for their use, and in a short time this 
hospital had more funds than any other in London..The 


president was a noble lord and in a statement to the Press. he 


. Said that the object of the hospital was to bring this new and 
, wonderful revelation within the reach -of what he called ‘the 
: lower orders’ because, he went on to say, ‘the sufferings. of 


these people are much greater than is known to those whose 


" fortune it is to move in the more easy and elevated spheres of 


life’. I will not bother you with the long list of diseases that the 
tractors were said to cure, but the whole animal creation from 
gouty old gentlemen to broken-winded horses began to get 


. Well in the most marvellous way. 


As you may guess, the doctors did not believe in all this, they 
knew it was too good to be true. But the public and the papers 
roundly abused them for their prejudices, and pointed out 


that doctors always run down any cure that is discovered by.an: 


unqualified practitioner. You know the sort of thing, people 


still write to the papers saying it. They say that wonders never: 


cease, but this particular wonder did not last long, for a doctor 
in Bath quietly made some imitation tractors out of old clay 
pipe stems, and found that these were just as good as the 


’ genuine article as long as the patients thought they were 


genuine, but were no good at allotherwise.. 


This was a dreadful revelation for the public, and everybody 


_. who had been cured began rapidly to relapse, and to complain 
_ that Mr, Perkins was a humbug. Even the papers began 


to ask whether the whole. business was not a huge delusion. 
But Mr. Perkins was not there to answer this very intriguing 


- question, for when he saw the slump coming in he had sailed 


— Changing Woman — 
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back home to America with his tongue in’ his cheek aid thitty 


thousand pounds of good English moriey ‘in his pockets. Do 
not laugh at the folly of your ancestors—you cannot afford to, 
for you may be sure that if Mr. Perkins landed on these shores 
to-morrow he would be just as successful. He has a great 
many successors here now, and they flourish exceedingly. 


Invest Your Health as Wisely as Your Money 


What is the practical bearing of all this upon the question 
I began with, namely, your attitude towards illness? Let -us 
try to look at this question of health and sickness'in a common- 
sense way. The human machine is'a very complicated one, 
far more complicated than any machine made by men. 
Remember, too, that it has a mind attached to it that can 
upset it very seriously. Surely, it is an expert’s job to.under- 
take its maintenance and repairs. It is no more a job for ‘the 
amateur or the magician than are engineering, navigation or 
aeronautics. Yet you are very apt to treat it as though it were, 
to gamble with your chealth. You listen eagerly to Mrs. 
Waffle when she assures you that she knows someone. whose 
brother-in-law was cured of the same illness that you have got 
by taking somebody’s pills or potions, and off you go hopefully 
and do likewise. Now, you wouldn’t dream of taking the dear 


lady’s advice on what to wear or how to invest your money, but - 
you are perfectly willing to invest your health on the strength ° 


of her foolish gossip. Or perhaps you decide to treat yourself: 


there is a proverb that says that a ‘man who is his own lawyer 
has a fool for a client’. What sort ofa patient has the man who ~ 


is his own doctor? a 
What, then, is the alternative? It is this. There is now 
available for your use and benefit a sound body of rational, 
scientific medical knowledge. -It is the fruit of generations of 
careful study of sickness and of sick people by men and 
women who have devoted their lives to it. They have accumu-, 
lated a great deal of information as to the rules of sound 
nutrition and healthy living. It is up to you to make use of it, 
to insist on having it, and to let the doctor make use of it for you. 
' This business of keeping your health.and of getting it back 
is not an affair of magicor mystery, but of scientific knowledge 


and its reasonable application by experts trained for the job.. 


Try, then, not to slip back into the mists of credulity ;and 
superstition when your health is at stake, but bring to the 
question the same common sense and sweet reasonableness 
that you bring to your other affairs. If you can do this, one 
of the doctor’s greatest difficulties will have disappeared. 


A 


The Elegant Woman. By Gertrude Aretz. Harrap. 18s. 


“THIS ATTRACTIVE, well-illustrated book might almost be des- 
’ cribed as.a series of literary tableaux vivants. We are presented 
with a succession of delightful glimpses of elegant. women and ° 


their ways from the time of Louis XV to the present day. Some- 


-.times the picture will centre very definitely round some ‘par- 


ticular figure, such as Madame.de Pompadour, Madame du 
Barry, Marie Antoinette, Madame Tallien, Juliette Récamier 


the. Empress Josephine, Lady Hamilton, Lola Montez, the 


Empress Eugénie, the Countess Castiglione, the Marquise 


' Paiva; sometimes the interest lies rather in the general scene, 


in which a host of beauties, of smaller fame but scarcely less 
attractiveness, disport themselves in all the pomp and ceremony 
or liberty and licence of their period. The author keeps strictly 


_ to.her theme-woman, and woman only in so far as she is elegant. 
_ Man figures in the picture only as indispensable for the filling 
, of two minor but essential roles, the worshipper of woman in 
_ her finery and the bearer of the purse which pays for all the 


elegance. Two words constantly appear together in the clever 


 pen-portraits of the seductive women who pass in bewildering 
$uccession.across the stage; ‘elegance’ is‘everywhere linked with 
~ ‘extravagance’, and almost every one of the heroines possesses 
_.these two qualities in the highest possible degree. Men are 
-. guined and drop out of the picture, for there is little use for the 


male whose pockets.aré not full, but there are always others 


' eager to take their place. The triumph of woman, however, is 
~ checked only by such social catastrophes as revolution or such 
individual tragedies as the loss of looks or figure. 


‘Such a spectacle impels the reader almost irresistibly to 


S ‘moralize (unless. he. be gifted: with such a simple disposition 


+ as to be content in merely gloating.) Is the life thus ‘depicted 
_ one which—in its general features, if not in all its mtimate and 


"varied details—we may reasonably look upon with admiration, _ 
- perhaps not untouched by envy? Does it in some sense represent 
"the highest goal of culture? Are we here contemplating, in the 
“words which our author applies to some of her heroines, the 


\ 


‘virtuosos of life who are givers and recipients of pleasure and 
happiness, who are rich in the wealth of their personalities, 
their talents and their physical charms—the artists of -life in 
the true sense of the words’? Or is the spectacle merely a revolt- 
ing medley of vanity, irresponsibility, futility, selfishness, 
cruelty, and indifference to all the higaer aims of life, alike in 
the sphere of duty and of satisfaction? The author has, quite 
wisely from her own point of view, avoided such philosophic 
issues. She has confined herself to the presentation of her 
picture, a task in which she has admirably succeeded. But, her 
book may well be recommended to students of ethics, sociology 
and politics, in order that they may ponder these problems; 
and they will be well advised to ponder long and do their 
utmost to divest themselves of prejudice. 
Apart from these more obstruse questions of value, the book 
also raises fascinating problems of an historical and psycho- 
logical order as to the causes of the changes in fashion from 
age to age. Why did the monstrous artificiality of the ancien 
régime give way to the relatively simple styles of the Directoire 
and Empire periods? Why did women wear next to nothing in 
1800, enormous crinolines in 1850, and masses of petticoats a 
little later? Why is the feminine body sometimes free and 
sometimes tightly corseted? What are the underlying causes of 
the undeniable correlations that exist between these and other 
aspects of women’s clothing on the one hand, and artistic, 
political and ethical ideals upon the other? Neither in this 
direction has the authoress helped ‘us; though “Mr. James 
Laver (the translator) in his interesting preface shows a very 
clear realisation of the importance of the problem—a problem 
that we can ill-afford to neglect, since we ourselves are as ‘much 
in the grip of the forces that make fashion as are the actors in 
Gertrude Aretz’ story. It is surely up to our historians, psycho- 
logists, and sociologists to give us a deeper insight into the full 
human significance of the facts which this and other works of 
the kind ‘have’so’ably put before us. “J. C. FLUGEL 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articlesin THE-LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C, 


Useful Iconoclasm 


F a course of lectures upon ‘Art in Ancient Life’ had 
been delivered to a popular audience in the middle of 
the last century, when popular education first began to 
strike roots, it would have covered very much narrower 
grounds than that which Professor Ashmole proposes to 
explore in his series of talks which begin next Sunday. 
Visitors to provincial museums and art galleries, par- 
ticularly those of less recent foundation, do not need to be 


_ told that Ancient Art, in the sense which some of these 
_ -mmstitutions represent it, is taken as more or less syno- 


nymous with Greek and Roman statuary and architecture. 
Miscellaneous collections of plaster casts of ‘master-, 
pieces’, often disconcertingly battered or deficient as to 
their features and limbs, used to be thought enough to 


provide a grounding for the education of the public’s 


artistic taste. And upon this narrow foundation what a 
superstructure of idolatry and snobbery in matters of art 
thas been built up! Part, at least, of the Englishman’s 


admitted deficiency in appreciation of the plastic arts” 


since the rise of modern industrialism must be set down 
to this limited cultivation of the classical models. Now the 
gradual widening of the range of classical art which has 
taken place in our own times is due largely to the dis- 
coveries of archeology, which have enriched our greater 
museums with so many examples of ‘applied art’ that the 
study of the subject can now be approached by the 


ordinary man upon surer and more rational principles. 


Instead of venerating a broken torso or fragmentary 
column to which the tradition of centuries has attached an 
exaggerated scarcity value, he may now pick and choose 
among thousands of objects of everyday. use, and so 
develop. critical standards of his own, for the assessment 
of the artistic achievements of the ancients by comparison 
with those of succeeding ages. 

The Supplement of Greek Art which we present to our 
readers with this issue of THE LISTENER has been specially 
arranged by Professor Ashmole in order to illustrate 
the wealth of artistic objects which lie outside the range 
of the more hackneyed specimens to which our notice 
is usually drawn. Coins, pottery, cups, daggers, and so 
forth bulk as large in the history of Greek art as statues, 
reliefs and buildings. Those who still have their copies of 
former Art Supplements which we have given to our 
readers may find it interesting to compare this selection 
of Greek art with the parallel selections which we pub- 
lished of Persian, Italian and French Art. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Ashmole’s course of talks will prove 
as iconoclastic in regard to Ancient Art as were the very 
successful talks on Modern Art delivered some months 
ago by Mr. Barton. It was Mr. Barton’s aim to break down 
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some of the prejudices which prevent many of us from: 


‘understanding and appreciating the movements of att ‘ 
of our own day. One of the difficulties which he had to 
overcome was the shaking off of dogmatic standards 


of judging art based upon an irrational reverence for 


‘old masters’ and ‘the classics’. Now Professor Ashmole _ 


is to set out, in the interests of the ancient classical 
masters themselves, to free them from this uncritical adula- 


tion. Because a work of art belongs to antiquity, even to - 


ancient Greece, it is not therefore meritorious. Art did 
not reach classical perfection during a few short years. 


in the pre-Christian era and then sink into a prolonged ~ 
degeneracy. On the contrary, there are to be found within 


the bounds of classical art schools of design with tenden- 
cies towards experiment and innovation quite as varied as" 
anything which exists to-day. There is room for each of 
us to form by observation our own preferences and work 
out our own aesthetic standards; and one of the strangest 
experiences that may befall the student of classical art 
under the guidance of Professor Ashmole may be the 
discovery that violations of so-cailed artistic canons 
which we have been brought up implicitly to accept in 
regard to form, colour, perspective, and a dozen more such 


subjects, were as common six or seven hundred years B.C. ~ 


as they are considered to be in A.D. nineteen hundred 
and thirty-two. When we have cleared away the lumber of 
our own prejudices, reconstruction of the critical sense 
can begin, with hope of reaching a standard when art, no 


longer divided into ‘classical’ and ‘modern’, is studied on™ 
the only basis, that of personal observation and choice, ~ 


which can make for sound judgment. 


Week by Week 


HIS week has been set apart by a Special Committee 


of the Royal Sanitary Institute for the purpose of 


focussing public attention on matters of health and 
hygiene. Teachers in schools have been provided with 


. outlines of health lessons for both younger and more advanced 


pupils, together with details of a competition for which children 
should be encouraged to enter; and awards of challenge shields 
-are to be presented to schools submitting the best set of answers 
to a paper of questions on ‘Food and Nutrition’ set by the Insti- 
tute. It is not intended, however, that instruction. should be 
confined to children in schools. In the past many centres all 
over the country (and, indeed, also throughout the Empire) 
have, with the help of the Institute, organised lectures, film 
displays and exhibitions in order to arouse in the public a sense ” 
of its responsibility in matters of health. In some districts 


pamphlets have been distributed, in others emphasis has ~ 


been laid on one particular aspect of hygiene. Clergy and 
ministers of religion have been invited to lay emphasis on 
health questions in their sermons and addresses; and thus help 
in achieving the main object of the Health Week Committee— 
“to secure the recognition of the fact that disease is a thing which 
can and should be prevented, and to build up a public opinion | 
which will not tolerate a high disease or death rate’. But it is ” 
in their efforts to instil in the minds of the children knowledge 
of the principles of hygiene that the Committee are most. 
likely to meet with success. The ‘Safety First’ campaign, which 
insisted on rules of road behaviour being taught in schools, 
has shown the best way of tackling that particular problem, 
and the latest reports show that any increase in road deaths 
has not involved a proportionate increase in accidents among: 
children. The principle of setting test papers has here been 
found very satisfactory, and the Health Week Committee are 
wise to concentrate much of their energies upon the education 


of the children who will make the next generation of healthy — 


or unhealthy citizens. The current series of broadcast talks 


on “The Doctor and the Public’—the second of which appears | | 


in this issue—should have the effect of strengthening the 


in matters of communal and personal health. 
¥ x * x } 


excellent work of the Institute’in maintaining a live interest 


The licensing statistics for 1931 show that convictio: ns for 


drunkenness in England and Wales have fallen to the lowest 


- 
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figure recorded since the War. It is most striking to compare 
_ the 188,877 convictions recorded in 1913 with the 42,343 
recorded in 1931, the percentage fall between the two dates 
_ being no less than 77.5. To state these figures more vividly— 
“In the year before the War five persons in every thousand 
_ were convicted of drunkenness; last year not much above one 
person per thousand was so convicted. The decrease appears 
_ to be spread evenly over the whole country, being at its greatest 
in South Wales and Lancashire and at its least pronounced in 
_ the agricultural counties of the South. The Home Office 
- Report on -Licensing Statistics* also gives some interesting 
figures of other social statistics for comparison with the 
: figures of convictions for drunkenness. The decline of convic- 
_ tions, it appears, has been accompanied by a roughly propor- 
 tionate decline in the number of deaths resulting from alco- 

holic abuse, but not in the number of suicides or attempts to 
commit suicide, which have shown an increase during the period.. 
There has, of course, been a striking fall in the production of 
beer (nearly 55 per cent.) and in the consumption of spirits 
(over 64 per cent.). In spite of the fact that unemployment is 
some ten times as great as in 1913, while British exports per 
head of the population have fallen by nearly 25 per cent., the 
decline of drunkenness has not been seriously affected by the 
prosperity or lack of prosperity of the country at large. The 
figures, indeed, seem to indicate that heavy taxation is the surest 

way to diminish alcoholic intemperance. 


* x x 


So much has been said in our pages about design and industry 
_ —by Mr. Nash, by Mr. Barton, by the speakers in the recent 
| series—that to bring up the subject again may sound like 
| preaching to the converted. But there is nothing like practical 
| proof, even for the converted; and though we feel sure that 
| the majority of our readers are by this time at least theoretically 
convinced of the importance of good design in everyday 
articles, yet they will probably welcome the chance to try out 
their theories at the Exhibition of British Industrial Art 
announced for next May. Good industrial design can, of 
course, be sought out in various places already—in galleries, 
in shops, at the British Industries Fair, even among the Ideal 
Homes of Olympia. But there has never before been an exhibi- 
tion in this country of our own everyday articles—of furniture, 
pottery, glass, lighting and heating equipment, dress materials, 
etc.—which has been planned primarily as an esthetic whole, 
‘with good and efficient design as the sole criterion. The Gorell 
Report strongly recommended the holding of such exhibitions, 
and although this one is unofficial, and intended to be self- 
supporting, it will be watched benevolently by the Government, 
and may well be the forerunner of many official exhibitions on 
the same lines. And there is no doubt that the exhibition policy 
is a good one, both from the consumer’s and manufacturer’s 
‘point of view. For the trouble about most buyers is not that 
they deliberately exercise bad taste, but that, in contemplating 
-coal-scuttles, fenders, soap-dishes and the like, they are simply 
‘not “design-conscious’. Exhibitions are admirably calculated 
to promote this ‘design-consciousness’—that was proved by 
the effect of the Swedish one two years ago. And to the manu- 
facturer such a policy gives an assurance that his efforts 
| towards improvement of design will command a public to see 
and to appreciate. 


* x * 


The first four cases in the ‘Consider Your Verdict’ series of 
imaginary trials, which begins this Saturday, promise to present 
‘the listener with such knotty problems that he may well thank 

his stars he is not being summoned to serve upon a real jury 

charged with their solution. The first case turns upon the 
_question of how far consideration of private morals should be 
-aliowed to affect a business contract; it is fairly easy to hazard 
‘the guess that the attitude of the judge, which may be in- 
fluenced by his opinions about the desirability of women 

resigning their jobs on marriage, will be the determining factor. 
"The second case (October 22) deals with the crime passionnel— 
‘a type of homicide happily rather rare in this country. The 
prisoner is supposed to have caused the death of a man whom 
he was pursuing in the act of eloping with his wife. The lethal 
‘instrument here is a motor car, and since motors cannot be 


_ long kept out of court, it is probable that another of the trials 
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later in the series will be found to be concerned with an 
accident to a child caused by a driver’s negligence. The third 
case takes us into less harrowing, though equally contentious, 
problems. Hikers are sued by a farmer for damages in the 
course of trespassing on his land. This case ought to be per- 
haps the most enlightening and amusing of the whole series. 
Listeners will, no doubt, be intrigued to learn how far the 
ubiquitous ‘“Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted’ notice can be 
carried beyond threats into action. Since the hikers in this case 
trampled down the farmer’s growing barley, lit a fire, and left 
litter about, we can hardly doubt what the verdict would be, 
if the prosecuting barrister does his work cleverly. In the fourth 
case turns up our old friend the “breach of promise’ action. 
Memories of ‘Bardell v. Pickwick’ may be suggested by this 
title, but the position is complicated, as Dickens would never 
have dared to complicate his story, by providing the gentleman 
with an excuse in the lady’s affliction with a mild form of 
tuberculosis. Eugenics, morals and business all seem likely to 
push their way in for consideration in this trial. In all these 
trials listeners will hear the closing speeches of the counsei on 
each side and the judge’s final summing up. These parts will 
be undertaken by barristers, who because of their professional 
standing must remain anonymous. Listeners are not being 
asked to record a definite vote at the conclusion of each trial, - 
but for the benefit of those who like to make up their minds, we 
are arranging to have the report of each trial discussed and 
commented upon in its legal aspect in our columns. These 
commentaries will appear on the Wednesday following each 
trial. 


* * * 


The present month is the busiest time in the whole year for 
those who are preparing to make educational use of the 
broadcast talks all over the country. First comes the distribu- 
tion of the Talks Programme itself, which reaches the public . 
not only through individual applications, but also through 
hundreds of distributing bodies such as 400 of our principal 
public library authorities. Next, meetings and conferences are 
going on in places where local enthusiasm for the spread of 
the wireless discussion group movement is coming to a head: 
For instance, in Yorkshire conferences have recently been 
held at Keighley and Hull, at the latter of which Principal 
A. S. Morgan, of University College, Hull, was the principal 
speaker; a meeting at Bradford is also projected. Again at _ 
Birmingham there has been a conference of group leaders and 
listeners held at the University, with Dr. Innes, Director of 
Education for Birmingham, in the chair. The popular practice: 
of having one of the speakers taking part in the current 
broadcast programme—in this case Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe—was 
here followed with excellent results. Similarly, Professor 
Norman Bentwich, who is to broadcast on the Jews, was the 
principal speaker at a conference organised by the Kent Com- 
munity Council at Maidstone. As a result of these and other 
activities it seems certain that the number of listening groups 
up and down the country will be greater this year than it 
ever has been before. 


* * * 


There is something inherently ridiculous in the present situa- ~ 


tion in Australia existing between Bradman, the Press, and 
the Cricket Board of Control—the Board ruling that no Test 
player shall write up accounts of first-class matches and 
Bradman determining not to break his contract to write up 
these matches for a newspaper syndicate. Playing cricket might 
be described as a primary activity: the reporting of cricket is 
demonstrably a secondary or parasite activity, depending for 
its very existence on the actual playing. Bradman himself owes 
his position (and his pay) as a cricket reporter to his prowess 
in the field; and here he is unable to appear in those very 
matches which most add to his reputation as a player! And it 
seems obvious that if he ceases to be the most brilliant batsman 
of the day in the Test matches, his stock as a player, and con- 
sequently his news value as a reporter, will slump too. In fact, 
the parasite activity is enriched at the expense of the primary; 
and, reducing it to the absurd, the logical end of it is a glut 
of reporters and no matches to report. Cricketers have to 
earn their living like anyone else, but it seems all topsy-turvy 
that they should have to earn it at the.expense of ceasing to 
play cricket. 
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The Law of the Land—Iil 
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Sources of the Law 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD MACMILLAN | 


VERYONE of us is born into a world already all 

mapped out and ordered for us by law. From the very 

moment of our birth the law begins to affect us. Even 
the quality of the baby’s milk in its. bottle is the concern 
of the law, and the Food and Drugs Acts, as well as various 
public health regulations, are there to see that the infant is not 
put off with an inferior article. Indeed, eyen what is politely 
called our ante-natal welfare is nowadays an object of the law’s 
solicitude. Whence has come all this complicated network of 
rights and duties, which, from our very cradles, surrounds our 
lives? It is not of our own choosing. It is there already and there 
is no escape from it for any of us. This subject of the origin of 
law takes us into a difficult, but very fascinating, region of investi- 


people begin to think about the system under which they live. They 
become critical and inquiring, and a demand arises in many in- 
stances for a rationalisation of the law, for the expression of the 
tribal or national legal customs in some kind of logical and system- 
atic code, so that the law may become certain and definite and 
free from arbitrariness. . . 


Custom Gives Place to Logic 


You have all heard of some of these early codes of law. Perhaps 
the best known is the great body of laws known as the Mosaic 
code, which you find in the early books of the Old Testament. 
Not only are there the ten commandments, but a very elaborate 
series of social and sanitary regulations which to this day are 

observed by members of 


gation and speculation. I 
can here give you only the 
merest sketch of sovast a 
topic, but perhaps it may 
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the Jewish faith. Another 
famous early . compila- 
tion is the Hindu code, 


be enough to stimulate 
some of you to pursue it 
for yourselves in the am- 
pleliterature which deals 
with it. 
Habits that - 
Become Laws 

All, I think, are agreed 
that the law finds its orig- 
inal roots in custom. But 


custom itself is rather a 
mysterious thing. If you 


the Laws of Mant. But 
probably the oldest ex- 
tant code of laws inthe 
world.is that which was 
promulgated by Ham- 
murabi, King of Baby- 
lon, more than two thou- 
sand years before Christ. 
The greater part of it was 
discovered some - time 
ago engraved on a huge 
black stone nearly 
eight feet high, and has 
been made. available to 


analyseit you willdiscov- . 
ertwoelements in it. The 
first is what we call habit: 
that is to say, the tend- 
ency we all have, once we 
have done a thing in a 
particular way, to go on 
doing -it.in that way. 
There is here at work a 
natural principle of econ- 
omy of effort—you may 
call it laziness, if you like 
—which causes us to pre- 
ee the beaten track, not Se 
only becauseit is prover- Wie iit rg 
bially the safest, but also all ite 
because it is the easiest to : | 

follow. In the formation 
of habit there is opera- 
tive, too, another instinct 
/—the’ instinct for uni- 
formity or consistency, 
for rhythm and order, 
which is very deeply im- 
planted in us. And so 
there tends to grow up in every human community, however 
primitive, a whole series of habitual ways of doing things. 

But custom as a source of law is something more than mere 
habit, The second element I have referred to must also be 
present, and that is the recognition that the habitual way of 
doing a thing is also the right way of doing and that, in the 
general interest, everyone ought to be compelled to do it in that 
way. All habits do not attain the dignity of customary law. For 
a habit to become a custom and form the basis of law it must 
commend itself as a rule of such general expediency that it is 
right to impose it upon everybody. It is, then, by some such 
process that\a body of customary law evolves itself and that what 
people instinctively have been in the habit of doing comes to be 
regarded as what they all ought to do and as what should be 
enforced with the whole authority of the community. Some of 
these customary systems of law among primitive people reached 
a wonderfully high standard of development. Thus, among the 
Red Indians of the Five Nations quite advanced legal principles 
were observed. Sir Robert Borden, in his Rhodes Lectures on 
‘Canada in the Commonwealth’, tells us that these savages anti- 
cipated by at least three centuries our modern English Married 
Women’s Property Acts He also tells us that they had very 
reasonable and ingenious methods of securing unanimity in their 
executive, legislative and judicial action. Some of us would like 
very much to know how they managed it! 

The first, or customary, stage of law, as I have said, is thus 
seen to be more or less instinctive. It evolves itself. But as life 
becomes safer and more settled, and intelligence more developed, 
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legal scholars. It is a hu- 
man document of extra- 
ordinary interest. In 
addition to quite a body 
of what we should call 
criminal law, it contains 
_ careful provisions regu- 
lating the domestic rela- 
tions and a fairly com- 
_. plete commercial code. 
’ Its maritime rules con- 
tain the principle we 
ourselves apply to-day in 
the Court of Admiralty, 
namely, that if.a ship in 
motion collides with a 
ship at anchor, the owner 
of the moving ship is 
responsible for the dam- 
age done to the anchored 
ship and her contents. 
The interesting thing to 
_observe in all early codes 
: is the effort to formulate 
a system of rules which shall satisfy the human craving for order, 
justice, and reason, as these were conceived at the time. 

I have reserved for mention last the contribution which was 
made by Rome to the development of the law, for it is by far the 
greatest. I am sure you have all heard of the famous Twelve 
Tables of the Law which were drawn up in Rome between four. 
and five hundred years before Christ. Unhappily, the full text 
of them has not come down to us, for the original Tables were 
destroyed, probably when Rome was sacked by the Gauls. Some 
of these laws, we know, were borrowed from Greece, and par- 
ticularly from the legislation of the great Greek law-giver Solon, 
but most of them were native and original. They were expressed, 
unlike our modern legislation, in very brief and terse language 
and with a sort of rhythm which made them easy to remember. 
Cicero tells us that the children were required to learn them 
by heart as an ordinary school task. But it was not till the 
early part of the fifth century of our era that Justinian caused to 
be compiled the great collection of the laws known as the 


, Corpus Furis Civilis, the Body of Civil Law, the noblest bequest. 


of ancient Rome to civilisation. On this foundation have- 
been built most of the present codes of modern continental 
Europe, and it also profoundly influenced the law of Scotland. 


A Break with Tradition 


But while France, Germany, Switzerland and, indeed, all the 
continental nations have followed the great tradition of the 
Roman, or Civil Law, as it is called, and have framed codes for- 
themselves largely based on its principles, the law of England | 
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~ -answer—and it is 
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and pursued a 
‘distinctive na- 


has stood aside 
‘tional develop- 
-ment on lines of 


its own. Why is” 
‘this? I think the 


-a most interest- 
‘ing one—is to be 
‘found. in- the 
‘special mental 
characteristics of 
. the English race. 
*There are two - 
‘Kinds of minds 
in the world, two _ | 
different meth- 
‘ods of thinking. ~ 
-Logicians speak: 
‘of themasthein- 
ductive and the 
‘deductive. The 
inductive meth-- 
‘od consists in 
proceeding from 
the particular to ag 

the general: you first collect a host of particular instances and from 
them you then extract the principle they exemplify. The deduc- 
tive method, on the other ‘hand, consists in the assumption or 


Justice in Anglo-Saxon times. 


formulation of your principles first and then applying them to.” 


particular cases. The one method is practical and experimen 
the other, theoretical and sptcmnate, See ass : aren - 
, Now the great contrast between the system which is known as 
: iis 12 ~ the Common Law.of 
i -. England and the 
continental systems 
founded on the 
Roman law. is: that 
English law is essen- 
tially: inductive and 
-not deductive. I 
think, as I have said, 
that this has some- 
thing to do with the 
national genius. 
The Englishman— 
observe, I did not 
“say the Scotsman— 
does not like abstract 
propositions. He 
thinks concretely. 
He prefers to decide 
each case as it comes 
along, and he looks 
askance and rather 
suspiciously at gen- 
eral propositions. 
The continental na- 
tions go about it 
quite the other way. 
The Frenchman, for 
example, is, nothing 


Judges in the middle of the 14th century 
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if not logical, and he delights in the formulation of the clear-cut 
- principles of which his language is so perfect a vehicle. 


Of course, the two methods are not really quite so separate as 
all that, but this difference of mental approach in setting about 
the regulation of affairs is a very real one, and you-will find it 


-yery illuminating in contrasting the social, religious and 


political, as well as the legal, history of our country with the 
histories of continental countries. I am not sure that this way of 
‘his own of tackling his problems, which is so characteristic of the 


Englishman, is not the cause of some of the difficulties we en- 


‘Counter in international intercourse, and of some of the distrust 
sometimes felt for-us abroad, for it is natural for the foreigner 
fo distrust methods which are so unlike his own and which he 


_ does not understand. ~- - = - 


- Unfettered Growth of English Law 


€ -. This antipathy to laying down and accepting rules in 


‘advance which characterises the English race probably-accounts 


for the most distinctive feature of English law to which I now 


invite ‘your attention. If you-ask me where to find. the law, say, 
of France or Germany; I can refer you at once to their codes. 
But if you ask'me where to find the law of England I cannot 
and you any volume and tell you that you will find it there. 


| ‘What I have called the second stage in the general history of 


Fav] 


law, the stage of embodying the customary law in an authorita- 
tive code, has never taken place in England. There are, of 
‘course, plenty of treatises and commentaries 1n which you will 
find the law in all its branches set out-and discussed. But these 
are not books of the law in the sense in which a foreign 
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‘volumes of the law: 


‘authority in them- 
selves: they derive | 
their authority from © | 


formulating the 


-decisions has been | 
going on for cen- | 


‘Abridgments, 
‘gests, 
‘aries: and ‘Treatises’ | 


‘sults of the process 
sare> set out. 
‘latest. example .. is 
the invaluable, 


SI§ 


code is the law 
of the land. They 
have no binding 
authority in 
themselves. For 
the Common 
Law of England 
you must go to 
the decisions of 
the judges, the 
vast collection of 
cases in which 
the law has been 
declared and ap- 
plied in particu- _ 
lar instances. 
There in the law 
reports you will 
find law teaching 
by example, and 
from the exam- 
ples you may ex- 
tract what the law 
is. The theory of 
precedents, the 
word used to de- 
note binding 
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judicial decisions, is that if a particular question has once been 


authoritatively decided by the Courts in a particular way, all 
similar questions arising in the future will be decided in the same 
way, and so: a principle of decision is reached. There is an 
age-long controversy as to whether the judges really make law 


or only declare.and-apply it..We need not take sides in that 
controversy. But there is no doubt that when a question comes 


up that has. not been decided. before, the judges have to find 


‘some way of settling it, and this they do by finding principles 


and analogies for their guidance in previous cases, and so they 
really do shape the development of the law. But they do not 


‘do so arbitrarily. This process is what Tennyson had in mind 
-when he spoke of the law broadening down from precedent to 


precedent. The English lawyer has always said ‘one step enough 


for me’, but it is never a blind step. The Common Law of 


England has thus the great merit, like the merit of the unwritten 
British Constitution, of being a living and growing thing, with 


powers of constant adaptation to the changing demands of the 
‘social consciencé, such as is not possessed by any cast-iron code 
enunciated with the finality of the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

While, therefore, technically if you‘ask'me to point you tothe | 


sources of the Common Law of England I must refer you to the 
hundreds of volumes of law reports, you are not, of course, in 


-practice really left so much at large as this. As a result of the 


constant process of deciding particular cases which has been 


-going on in this country for centuries, large areas of the law have 


become quite definitely settled, and in the text-books which 


‘have been written by lawyers embodying the results of these - 
‘decisions you will find the law set out with quite sufficient 
‘precision for prac- ; 
‘tical guidance. But 
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these books are not 


they do not possess 


the fact that what 
they tell you is based 
on the decisions of 
the Courts. The task 
of extracting and 


principles of judicial 


turies, and we have | 
a_whole series of 
Di- 
Comment- 


in which the  re- ° 


es 
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The 


though formidable, 


compilation known as Halsbury’s. Laws. of England. Some of 
the early legal’text-writers*have:acquired a kind of authority of 
‘their own for the statements of the law: which they have given 
-forth. The great names of Glanvil, Braeton, Littleton, Coke, 


Selden, Hale and Blackstone are familiar to all, and their writ~ 
ings have become secondary sources of the law. 

But alongside the great body of the Common Law of England 
which really: hasits sources in-custom.and tradition interpreted, 
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applied and expanded by the judges, there is another great 
component of the law of the land with which the public is per- 
haps more familiar, and that is Statute Law. The judges cannot 
change the law or make new law. So there must reside some- 
where the power to enact new laws as they are required by the 
development of society. The power to make new laws is vested 
in the sovereign state, in this country in Parliament, consisting 
of the King, the Lords and the Commons. For hundreds of 
years Parliament has been busy repealing old laws and enacting 
new ones, and so there has come into existence an enormous 
body of laws distinct and different in character from the Com- 
mon Law, but equally binding on us all. Mr. Fifoot, who is 
going to take up these talks where I leave off, has added up the 
Acts of Parliament passed in the 24 years between 1895 and 
1918 and brings out a total of 1,338 Statutes covering 7,134 
pages, while for the twelve years from 1918 to 1930 the total is 
732: Statutes covering 8,406 pages. It is an immense output. 
Away back in the seventeenth century Samuel Pepys recounts 
that ‘Mr. Pim . . . did discourse with me a good while about the 
Jaws of England telling me the many faults in them: and among 
others their obscurity through multitude of long statutes’. I 
wonder what these worthies would have thought of the activities 
of our present-day legislators? 
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In addition to the Common Law and the Pub 
Statutes there are hundreds and hundreds of what are 
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as local and personal acts dealing with the local government of — 3 


particular towns and areas and the provision of public utility 


services such as gas, water, electricity and so forth. These are the" 


roduct of a special Parliamentary procedure known as Private 
Bill feoigtation ane have all the force of law. And then there is 


also what is termed delegated legislation. Parliament has to an _ j 


increasing extent of late years authorised Departments of State - 
and various subordinate bodies to frame laws to carry into 
effect and work out the details of general schemes which it has 


enacted. Hence you have every- year an output of Statutory 3 


Rules and Orders, and Orders in Council, which exceed in bulk 


that of Parliament itself. This development has given rise to _ 


serious qualms. Its critics deplore the loss of Parliamentary 
control over the law of the land and the possibilities of abuse: 
its advocates maintain that only by some such process 1s it 
possible to get anything done at all. me = ott 

Can you wonder that there should be a constant demand for 
rendering simpler and more accessible—not to say more intelli-. 


gible—this vast unwieldy mass of our law, embodied in so 


many different shapes and to be looked for in so many different 
quarters? a 


Law for the Layman 


The Law of the Land. By Edward Jenks. B.B.C. 4d. ; 7 ' os 


IT WAS NOT only as a lawyer and as a Professor of Comparative 
‘Law that the present writer heard with great interest some weeks 
‘ago of the proposed series of wireless talks on the subject of Law. 
‘Some years ago Sir Ernest Benn allowed me to write for another 
series two sketches on “The Legal’ System of . England’ and 
‘The Principles of Law’, with the object of popularising legal 
thought, and this far more formidable effort in the same direc- 
‘tion, led by a great judge and followed by talks from-one of the 
“most brilliant of the younger Oxford lawyers, both attracted and 
‘frightened me. The attraction was redoubled when I learnt that 
my old friend Professor Jenks, for the purpose of preparing the 
public mind for the experience and learning of Lord Macmillan 
eee Fifoot, had written a little thesis on The Law of the 
and. 


This thesis I have now read and re-read with much delight 
and instruction. I do not say that I agree with all of it. The 
earlier stage of both the history and the philosophy of law is still 
in some parts open to discussion. For instance; after many years 
-of study of customary law I think that all of the 103 modes of 
land descent which were swept away in 1925 cannot-be ranked 
under ‘the patriarchal system’. Also I think that the interactions 
of law and theology gave rise to a theory of the Law of Nature 
_so excellent that it is emerging again as a new discovery. Pro- 
_ fessor Jenks represents the orthodox line of thought in both the 
history.and the philosophy of law, and the answer to any criticism 
- is that orthodoxy is the right food for the million. Where there 
is an obvious doubt, for instance as to the origin of the Hundred, 
the learned author reveals the fact. 


Professor Jenks writes with authority on the historical 
theories of law, and especially English law,as the author of such 
well-known books as his Law and Politics in the Middle Ages, 
his Short History of English Law, his Government of the British 
Empire, and especially (for the present purpose) his Book of 
Erglish Law, the outcome of a project conceived by Lord Atkin 
and Sir, William Beveridge. In his Foreword to The Book of 
English Law Lord Atkin writes: 


It has always seemed to me inexcusable that law has ceased to play 
the part in higher education that it did in the days of Fortescue, and 
that Locke and Blackstone desired for it in their time. After all, law 
enters into nearly every relation of social and civic life from birth to 
death: its maintenance in a reasonable form adapted to present needs 
is essential to the State. It inculcates a sound morality: and a grasp of 
its main principles affords an incomparable intellectual training. One 
would have thought that some knowledge of elementary law is as 
essential to the training of the future citizen as it is admitted is some 
knowledge of elementary science or of letters. 


This view forms the background of these important talks and 
of Professor Jenks’ thesis, where the history and the philosophy of 
law are mingled in a singularly lucid fashion. The origin and the 
need of law, the growth of law by way of custom, the emergence 
of national States on the extinction of the Western Roman 
empire, the centralisation of power and of law, the. English 
circuit system which added the common pleas of the individual 
to the earlier pJeas of the Crown, the supplementing of custom 
by legislation, avd discussion of the nature, methods and objects 
of the law: these themes, among others, make up this fascinating 
thesis. A study of this pampt‘et, combined with strict attention 
to the talks and to the final four debates by anonymous lawyers 
on outstanding legal problems—the complication of the -law, 


the jury system, the practice of divorce, the measure of punish- 


ment—should give the layman just that knowledge of our legal 
system and of law generally which is especially necessary in an 
age of unrest and transition. Siig 


It is not, perhaps, merely a coincidence that the Lord Chan- 


cellor, speaking last week at Downing College, Cambridge— 
the college of the late Professor F. W. Maitland and the later Pro- 
fessor Kenny, law teachers of extraordinary merit—said: © 


My own interest in legal education is profound. I believe that the 
higher its standard the greater the respect in which the lawyer will be. 
held by the community, the greater also thereby the chance that he can 
be of service to it—for every profession is ultimately judged by its con- 
tribution to the wellbeing of the community. -In times of difficulty and 
danger, amid the shifting sands of political life, it is to the lawyer that 
men not infrequently turn for help and advice. You will be aware that 
Ihave recently appointed a committee to inquire into the methods of 
legal education. I have doneso partly because our system has grown 
up without a plan, and now that it has assumed such large proportions 
—there are more than 200 public teachers of law in Great Britain—the ~ 
time has come to assure ourselves that we are getting the best possible 
results from our resources; partly because I am anxious that the 


advanced study of law shall have at its disposal the means to assure us ~ 


that it proceeds upon a scale worthy of the importance of its results. 


This age of transition needs many teachers of law in many fields, ~ . 


but it needs also a general public who are capable of understand- 
ing the underlying principles of law, and not merely of English 
law. As Lord Sankey said at Cambridge, ‘law joins hands as 
never before wita problems in economics, problems in political 
science, problems in the technique of administration’. It is im- 


portant for the lawyer to grasp these new developments but itis — 


not less important for the layman to understand the root-facts 


and even the philosophy of jurisprudence. These talks, these 7 
debates, the books of Professor Jenks and others, are steps in that 


direction. An educated people is the only people who can face 
the future with a cheer, and no onecan claim to be really educated 


who cannot grasp the basic facts of our national and international ~_ 


existence and the necessary interrelationship of men and women 
in the course of public and private life. That means some know- 
ledge of the principles of law, and it is to be hoped that these 
talks on law and jurisprudence will become a definite institu- 
tion in the helpful national procedure of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. : te 


J. E. G. DE MoNTMORENCY 


The wireless discussion group at Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
writes expressing the wholehearted agreement of its members 
with the letter from Mr, R. N. Ritchie which appeared in our 
issue of September 21. Mr. Ritchie, it will be remembered, 
suggested that the B.B.C. should provide time on one of its 
wavelengths (the period following the Sunday evening service 


was mentioned), when Professor Macmurray. and others who 


have analysed present-day problems at the microphone might 
further discuss how their various philosophies could be directed 
to remedying those difficulties»In the opinion of the Dursley 


group such opportunity for discussion would meet a need 


taat 1s generally felt, for guidance in applying to our problems 


the understanding of their origins which broadcasting hasalready 


given. 
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-T is my duty to buy a house, a freehold in London, and I 
have been trying, during the past weeks, to discover 
pleasure in my duty. A few years ago, when London was 
| wf, the city of my ambitious dreams, what delight there would 
have been in the quest! Now, when parts of that early ambition 
have been satisfied and a few of those dreams fulfilled, I am 
_ Possessed by longings that call me away from the scene of this 
satisfaction and fulfilment. The city that witnessed them, 
and may yet. witness their increase, though magical still, 
has become, in a sense, a magic prison, and, contrary to all 
‘Yeason, I desire to escape from it into another life. 


It is through no fault of his that I have begun to think 
almost with hatred of the little man who conducts me from 
_ house to house. What a harmless little fellow—like a squirrel 
in a bowler hat! He opens doors and stands aside while I pass 
through; he speaks with pride (is it professsional only or does 
he genuinely admire these things?) of mahogany overmantels 
with shelves and mirrors; he pats an independent hot-water 
installation as though it were a Newfoundland dog. He is rich 
in the jargon and preferences. of his trade. Any room in which 
one might conveniently swing a pair of cats is ‘spacious’; any 
| ‘house lacking in ‘modern conveniences’ acquires instantly’ ‘an 
old-world atmosphere’; and he has a passion for porcelain— 
| for porcelain baths which give to any house that possesses 
| them a peerage among ‘luxurious premises’ and, above all, 
| for porcelain taps which exalt the house to a dukedom and 
set my squirrel purring under his bronze moustache. And he 
loves gadgets. Ask him of the roof and he replies coldly that 
_ that is a problem for a surveyor; of the floors, which evidently 
suffer from dry-rot, and he will poke them silently with the 
tip of his umbrella; but a telephone beside a service-lift or an 
electric bulb in a cornice will fill him with ecstasy, his purpose 
being, as I understand it, to combine ‘period’—any period or 
many periods—with the vulcanite, enamel and chromium- 
plate which make the office of an American business man 
__ what it is. For this reason a powder-closet that has been con- 
verted into a domestic telephone-exchange is heaven to him. 
He confesses to frequent visits to the cinema. 


. When he stops chattering, I listen for the roar of traffic 
and search anxiously for probable sources of noise. Is there a 
laundry near by that will rumble all day or a brewer’s depot 
- that will rattle empties all night? Does an adjoining thorough- 
fare rise to a hill or check to a cross-road so that every motorist 
Changes gear as he passes? Is there a music-school or a picture 
palace or a playground? The Squirrel cares for none of these 
“things, for he has spent all his young life in cities and is of the 
generation to whom silence is an aching void. So we go on 
from house to house and from room to room, as polite and 
inseparable as though we were unhappily married. Iam pledged 
to him; I cannot throw him off and take another, for he has 
diligently served me and, to my surprise, enjoys my company; 
‘we are doubly chained—by our tolerances and by our incom- 
patible temperaments. 
~ The consequence of this state of affairs in house-hunting, 
as in marriage, is a secret, protective lif: of the imagination. 
-L have reached a condition in which I can intelligently answer 
the Squirrel without interrupting my own thought and almost 
“without hearing what he has said. I have already confessed 
that for me the glamour is gone from the idea of possessing a 
‘house in London, but there remains always a tremor in the 
‘thought that this house, with its bare walls and echoing stair- 
‘cases, may become my home. Behind the dining-room on 
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poe On Buying a House 


By CHARLES FALKLAND 


the ground floor is a lesser room overlooking a small garden. 
Murky paper is peeling from its walls; the fireplace is bleak 
with tiles; from its long window an iron staircase leads down to 
a patch of grass that has become a wilderness. Is this the room 
in which, for many days and nights, I shall drive pen over 
paper? Is it beside this hearth, now dreary with litter and dust, 
that the blissful and the terrible adventures of the imagination 
shall befall me? Shall I stand here very late, my pen laid aside 
at last, my ears haunted by those cadences which seem, in 


the delight of completion, to have been written for me, not — 


by me, so that, when I pick up manuscript from the desk 


and read it with eyes half-blinded, I seem to be reading the — 
work of one more fortunate than I can ever be, of some familiar _ 


spirit who has stolen my handwriting? Is it here, also, that I 
shall endure the contrary torments that are every writer’s lot— 
the torment of sterility when no sentence will take hands with 
another and run forward to the paragraph, the torment of 
having—while you are writing one thing—a knowledge in the 
back of your mind that other things are waiting to be written, 
other commissions pressing to be fulfilled, and that torment 


—the worst—of being possessed by one subject, by the image 


of one face, the sound of one voice, the character of one mind, 
and of being forbidden by self-denying ordinance to write of it? 
Is it in this room that I shall suffer these agonies and delights, 
and shall I, opening this window, walk out so often into this 
absurd garden that in the end every bush and every shadowinit. 
becomes peopled with my familiars? aes 
The Squirrel cannot perceive Fate stretch out her hand to 
me, for he will not live in this house. He does not hear the 
voices of my children in the passage, or know that, in what he 
calls ‘the nursery suite’, they will grow up and, perhaps, when 
I am put away, grow old. He does not see my post tumbling 
in through the letter-box each morning or know that, into 
‘the spacious drawing-room’ someone will come one evening 


with news of war or death. He is free to admire the panelling — 
of the little dressing-room without guessing, as I do, that here’ 


one morning I shall not awake, and so come to an end of the 
missing and the taking of opportunities in this world. ~ 


The buying of a house is a perilous act of the imagination. 
I shall buy the scene of my own future; more deeply. mysteri- 
ous, I shall buy the scene of other men’s past, of which the 
influence lingers. And, in buying this future, how many others 


~ shall I deny myself! Shall I abandon the Squirrel, run away 


from this imprisoning fate, escape into the street, bang the 
door? How soon I could be in Italy or among the islands of 
the Zgean! How easy never to return! “What a fool’, my friends 
would say, ‘he didn’t know when he was well off! Chances 
came to him. He ran away into exile and obscurity’. But they 
would soon forget to say even so much of me; my absence 
would cease to be, for them, an absence at all; I should become, 
in their minds, what I shall become on the morning when the 
housemaid knocks on the door of the panelled dressing-room 
and receives no answer. Meanwhile, in the island of Cos or 
on the shores of Mitylene, I should: be free. Free! The fatal 
word for all of us in whom two men are contained. If one is 
free, the other is bound. For him who must.be for ever at his 
desk, who is anxious for wars and the fate of sterling, who loves 
to hear his own language spoken, who has in England unes- 
capable obligations of ambition and conscience, Cos would 
become a prison in its tura. So I listen while my earnest 
companion explains the virtue of porcelain taps. On that 


subject he has singleness of mind, and to have a single mind is 


to be a god, though sometimes a very foolish one. 
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By B. J. MARPLES | 


i ] : d ] the country. Now 

‘When does the Blackbird lay its Eggs?’ asked Dr. John Baker last year, and listeners answered from all over 1 
comes Mr. Marples with ‘Where Do Starlings Roost?’; and with the hope that. listeners will again co-operate in adding valuable 
information to natural history knowledge 


HE other day I saw a film showing penguins nesting. 

There was a great hillside covered with rocks and 

patches of snow. On it were hundreds and thousands 

of penguins. Some were walking about, some were 
fighting and some were sitting on their nests. It was so crowded 
that in the distance it looked like the shore at a seaside resort. 
A wonderful sight! : 

But, though Peru and Central Africa are out of reach for 
most people, there are thrilling sights of this sort to be seen 
here in England. The starling is one of the birds which provides 
a great spectacle of this kind. Everybody is familiar with the 
starling. It is common both in towns and in the country: 
whenever 
food out for the birds 
the starling is one of 
the first to appear, 
swaggering about and 
driving the others 

- away. 

Do not confuse the 
starling with the 
blackbird. The male 

“blackbird is black 
with an orange-col- 
oured beak, the fe- 
male is: brown, and 

they have long tails. 

- Starlings are black 
when adult, but they 
are speckled with 
small buff coloured 
spots and have a beau- 

- tiful purple and green 
iridescence on their 
feathers. Ata distance 

“you can easily tell 
them by their shorter. 
tail and by the fact 
that they walk while 
blackbirds hop. 

In towns they nest 
under the eaves or in 


the chimneys of 
nearly | everybody’s 
house, and in the 


country in- hollow 
.trees or in holes in 
cliffs. You see the 
parent bird sitting 
singing onagableend, 
_awireless pole or some 
other conspicuous place. I think a starling singing is one of th 
most cheerful sights. It points its beak to the sky, flaps its 
wings, and pours out a stream of bubbling whistling sounds, 
while the feathers of its throat quiver with the effort. 

Its behaviour during the nesting season is not unlike that of 
most other birds But as soon as the young are able to fly, the 
starlings begin to collect together, and go about in flocks. From 
about July onwards you see these flocks feeding in the fields,.each 
flock consisting usually of about forty birds. Some flocks are to 
be seen even during the breeding season, but these consist of 
birds which are not nesting. The starling then is solitary for the 
nesting season, but collects into flocks during the rest of the 
year. This is a very interesting fact. It opens up a lot of questions 
about the gregarious habit, which occurs in many other animals 
besides birds. We are concerned at present with the roosting 
of starlings only, so I must leave these questions aside. 


Chasing Flocks at 30 m.p.h. 


Suppose you are out in the country to-morrow, at about half- 
past three. If you look about in the grass fields youmay presently 
see a small flock of starlings running about on the ground feeding. 
Having finished in one part of the field they all fly to a new 
place, but do not go very far as a rule. This is their ordinary 
behaviour during the day until about four o’clock. Then they 
suddenly fly up into a tree and sit in the upper branches. 
Here they stay, singing and preening their feathers for perhaps 
a quarter.of an hour, and they may be joined by small parties 
-from the neighbouring fields: = fue < 

All this time the singing goes on. Then suddenly there is 
silence, and’a moment later all the birds rise together and fly 


you put + it SAE ees 


Starlings round the tower of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street 


straight away in a compact flock. Notice the remarkable way 
they all act at the same instant. Suppose you follow them as fast _ 
as possible by car or on a bicycle. Unless the road is straight you 
will not be able to keep the flock in sight, for they fly at about 
30 m.p.h., but you will soon see other flocks flying in the 
same direction. The flocks very often join.as. they go along and 
so huge flocks are formed. It is a glorious sight to see a flock 
containing tens of thousands of starlings pass a few yards away, 
their wings making a wonderful rushing noise in the air. Some- 
times they fly in long curving lines, like waves of birds, some- 
times in dense, rounded flocks. Between the big flocks are small 
parties and even single birds, all heading in the same direction. 
They are all going to 
roost in one place, 
usually a small thick 
oe plantation of trees, 
but sometimes a bed ~ 
of reeds. In towns 
they often -roost. on 
large buildings; the 
British Museum was 
used for several years. 
A large roost will 
contain probably 
about half-a million 
birds. Starlings fly for — 
as much as fifteen 
miles, sometimes 
even more, to the ~ 
roost. That is why I © 
did not recommend 
you to follow them 
on foot, but to use 
a bicycle or car. A 
bicycle has the advan- 
tage that it is much 
easier to keep a look- 
out for the flocks. 


These great flocks 
often settle for a short 
time when they get 
near to the roost, 
but they soon fly on 
to the roost itself, 
and great clouds of 
birds may be seen in 
the sky above. it. 
Very .often the cloud 
of starlings over the 
roost performs the 
most wonderful aerial 
evolutions before settling down for the night. Imagine a flock 
of hundreds of thousands of starlings wheeling in the air, 
constantly changing its shape and sometimes splitting into 
smaller flocks which presently join together again. The flocks 
behave in the most extraordinary way, as though they were one 
animal and not composed of thousands. There are no visible 
leaders, all the birds move together like well-drilled soldiers. 
Sometimes the flock is spread out into a long snaky line, 
wheeling round in great spirals: Sometimes it spreads out into a 
great cloud high in the air, with the birds widely spaced and ~ 
flying slowly, only to change again into a dense-mass low-over 
the trees. Sometimes the birds appearas black dots against the 
sky, then as they wheel and their wings are seen edgeways they 
almost vanish for an instant, to reappear flying in the opposite 
direction. A mere description cannot give you°more than a 
vague idea of what happens, but I hope you will be able to see 
it for yourselves. 


A Musical Roost 


After the aerial evolutions have gone on for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour the flocks begin to settle in the roost. As soon as they 
are settled they begin to sing. You have all often heard one 
starling singing on the roof above your bedroom window in the 
morning before you get up: imagine that multiplied a few 
hundred thousand times, and that is what a starling roost sounds 


‘like. You can hear it hundreds of yards away sounding like q 


waterfall. You can walk into the roost when the birds have 


settled and see rows and rows of them sitting side by side on 


the branches. They are all chattering‘and whistling, preening 


their feathers and fluttering about to select a perch for the night, ~ 


i 


‘ - 


If ‘you. shout or clap to disturb them, the roar of their wings ~ 


as they rise is deafening. Gradually the noise dies down, and they 
_are all asleep. 


You may think that I am very dogmatic about the time that 


the starlings set off for the roost. Like most birds they are’ 


extraordinarily regular in their roosting and waking, the times 
changing with the changing length of day. If you see flocks 
Passing a point one day you can confidently expect to see them 
again at the same time next day. They fly to the roost along fairly 
definite routes or “flight-lines’ as they are called. This is a great 
help in finding a roost, as you can follow the flocks as far as 
Possible one day, then wait for them farther on another day and 
So finally arrive at the roost. As they usually fly fairly straight 
to the roost, unless the country is hilly, another way to find it is 
to take the direction of flight of flocks at two different places, 
with a compass. Then on a-‘map you find the point where these 
two routes converge and the roost will be somewhere near. 
So that if you have not got a bicycle or car you can locate the 
‘roost accurately enough to go and find it later on. 


Counting British Starlings 

Starlings are now one of the commonest birds, nearly as 
common as sparrows, but-it is only relatively recently that they 
chave become so numerous. Less ‘than a hundred ‘years ago 
‘they were rare in many parts of England, but they have been 


gradually spreading and increasing. As they eat a very large 
amount of insects which damage the crops, their increase was 


‘at first looked on as a very good thing. They also eat some ~ 


“fruit and corn, and as they became more numerous naturally 
they did more damage to these crops: Now, owing to their 
very large numbers this tends to outweigh the good they do 
by destroying insects, but it is a matter of opinion whether they 
do more harm than good. Here is a bird then which is increasing 

in numbers and which may be harmful to agriculture. You see 
the importance of knowing something about its numbers at 

: the present time to compare with those later on. I say ‘something’ 


- 
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"HAT do we actually know about this thing called 
life? What are its limits? What is its real nature? Let 


. us take limits first, because without limitation there | 


*is no definition. Life seems always breaking out 


“beyond these defined limitations. We are familiar with the fact _ 


that life-has spread up on to the ice and down into the complete 
dark of the ocean where we should be, among other unpleasant 
things, pressed flatter than a pancake. And there is news just 
to hand that Dr. Beebe, who last year broke all depth records 
by going down 1,400 feet in a steel ball, has now taken another 
dip and broken his record and got down 2,200 feet, and there, 
looking through the quartz glass window into that deadly world 
into which no human eye has looked before, he saw a fish dash 
itself against the glass and burst into light. Life needs light, 


but it has learned to go into the dark by learning to carry its 


“ewn illumination. Of course we must realise that life could not 
thaye started in such extremes. When we find it in these 
advanced posts we are surprising it on its path of conquest. 
It is spreading continually, continually finding how to live in 
what till then were unlivable conditions. But perhaps the most 
remarkable advance of life is that reported lately from oil wells 


. 


8,700 feet deep in California. For in the oil brought up from 
that depth bacteria were found to be living. And now it has 
been found that a special fly can live on the oil as well. The 

bacteria must haye taken the first step, and now with its help 

‘the fly has got a footing. Down in the depths without light 
and with nothing to live on but the oil which seems deadly to 
all other forms of life, this low form has managed to make the 

“advance, and now, on the surface, the flies, with the bacterial 

help, have also entered on this strange new way of life. Itis a 

small piece of evidence, but very odd and very significant, I 
think, because it points to the fact that we cannot set bounds 

-to life or say how it may learn to adapt itself, and so we cannot 
say how life will end. The higher forms of life, such as the 

‘plants and big animals, ourselves included, cannot advance 

“wntil the bacteria have first won a footing, have first learnt to 

break down and live upon what till then was deadly, and so 

-make a pontoon for us. ee 

'~ But this strange power of spreading raises all sorts of un- 

‘settling questions. For instance, if life can learn to spread in 

ithis way, why should it give in if the cold became intense and 

‘the earth ice-covered? And when we say that other planets 

‘can’t be inhabited, with the chance possibility of Mars, why 

i not, if life can adapt itself to conditions which to most of its 

| present forms are deadly? And then what about the viruses? 

‘With that problem, the question—‘What is life? What are its 

iimits?,—becomes even more difficult. A thing only a couple of 

:molecules big—is it, can it be a creature that reproduces itself? 

That used to be one >f the definitions of life. Or is such a thing 
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about 4ts numbers because uifortunately I don’t know. of any - 
practical method of estimating accurately the number of birds 
in a roost. What I do think is possible, and what I want to do, 
is to find the number and position of all the starling roosts in 
the British Isles this winter. I can’t ‘possibly go all over the 
country myself, so will you all please help me? Even if you are 
not specially interested in birds I think you would find that a big 
Starling roost isa sight really worth seeing, and that chasing 
starling flocks is quite an exciting sport. Just try it some week-end 
when you want a trip in the country and have nowhere special 
to go. You may see flocks anywhere about 8 o’clock in the 
morning or 4 0’clock in the afternoon. You can tell them from 
flocks of other birds because they are compact flocks which 
hurry along in a determined sort of way. A good many of you will 
probably know of a roost already; if so please remember that 1 
am only asking about roosts which are occupied this wiater. 

If you are willing to help me I should like you to answer 
the questions printed below, and send the information to me at 
Manchester University. I hope that you have as much fun 
chasing starlings as I. have had. 


CENSUS OF STARLING ROOSTS 
1. Name and address of observer. 
2. Date of observations. 
3. Exact position of the roost with reference to roads, villages, etc, 
4. From which side of the roost do most of the flocks come, or do 
they come in equally from all sides? 
5. Description of the roost, size and kind of trees, bushes, reeds, etc, 
6. Direction of flight of flocks more than five miles from the roost, 
- with the object of determining the area served by the roost. 
7. Period during which the roost is in use. If deserted where did the’ 
birds move to? 
8. Number of years the roost is known to have been occupied. 
9. Account of any interference by manvand its result, 
to. What other birds use the roost besides starlings? 
11. Details of past roosts and their movements. 
12. Are the flocks accompanied by hawks? If so what species? 
13. Any other notes about the roosting of starlings, 
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simply a charge of electricity behaving in a vital manner? You 


“may.say that viruses are too small to take much notice of— 


though one of the smallest known is the virus which seems the 
principal cause of foot-and-mouth disease and it: has cost us 
millions of pounds, and unless we learn to control it, will con- 
tinue to be one of the most expensive of our unwanted aliens. 

But much higher up in the life scale this unsettling question— 
‘What is life? What is its relationship with electricity?’—keeps ~ 
on cropping up. I was talking the other day to-a man who is 
carrying on those fascinating-researches into the electric charge 
which surrounds every living egg. He has been working on the 
sea-urchin’s egg, and so delicate is the apparatus now in use that 
it is possible to-day to measure exactly the electric field and 
record the intensity of the charge which surrounds that minute 
piece of living and reproducing matter. Now it has been known 
for some time that if you can pierce the unfertilised sea-urchin 
egg with a completely sterilised spicule of glass the egg will begin 
to turn into a sea-urchin—you will have brought about partheno- 
genesis. But the piece of news that interested me was that 
evidence seems to be accumulating to show that what takes . 
place when the egg is pierced is not so much that a chemical 
change is brought about, but that simply by. changing the 
current, by switching it over, piercing through the surrounding 
field of electricity, you give the minute life-engine inside, as it 
were, a crank-over, and off it starts to build itself up and to 
turn itself from an egg into a complete sea-urchin. ey 

Science isn’t striking out to a clearly seen goal: rather it is 
groping in worlds not even half-realised. But in this blind man’s 
buff, scientific research does every now and then, when trying 
to find one thing, light upon another that may turn out to be 
almost as useful. Take, for example, cancer research. Look how 
patiently and thoroughly it has been pursued, and yet it is” 
obvious to us lay-folk that at present the goal (a complete cure 
and understanding of the disease) is not in sight. In fact the 
latest figures published in America by one of the greatest insur- 
ance societies show such a sudden leap fotward during these 
last eighteen months of business depression that one cannot 
help asking whether worry may not be one more cause that can 
provoke the disease. But all this research is not barren. Not only 
is it slowly building up a great, body of knowledge about the 
disease itself, but the research has helped toward the cure of 
another disease. For example, some cancer research was directed 
a little time ago to the study of particular blood conditions. 
Special sorts of blood cells from a special sort of diseased blood, 
called Leuchemic leucocytes were grown in tissue and a serum 
obtained. And this serum has already benefited remarkably a 
case of that particular disease, Leuchemia. So in attempting to 
understand one disease we may ‘haye accidentally opened the 
door to the cure of another, 
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By Professor F. M. CORNFORD 5 


HE word ‘science’ calls up the picture of a physical or 

biological laboratory—an austere building, rather like 

a factory, furnished only with strictly useful apparatus, 
and pervaded by a smell'as characteristic as the smell of 
incense in a church. This picture rises up because, in the last 
century, the physical and biological sciences advanced so rapidly 
‘and triumphantly that the name ‘science’ (which is only the Latin 
for ‘knowledge’) was appropriated to what had been known as 
“natural philosophy’. The Greek word ‘philosophy originally 
meant the devoted pursuit of wisdom. But men of science had 
‘some to dislike this word ‘philosophy’. Not that they did not 


Mosaic rom Pompeii, said to represent Plato teaching in the 
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think of themselves as devoted to the pursuit of wisdom (or at 
least of knowledge); but philosophy had come to stand for 
rather vague and grandiose systems of speculation, professing 
to account for the world.as a whole. Men working at special 
branches of natural science—physics, chemistry, zoology, and 
so on—felt that these systematising philosophers were trying to 
‘go beyond the limits of accessible knowledge—science. In their 
own departments they had worked out, since the Renaissance, 
a very cautious technique to guard against rash guesses at truth 
and dogmatic statements that could not be proved. Science, it is 
true, can only be advanced by. making guesses or hypotheses; 
but the natural sciences could test these guesses by extremely 
careful observation and experiment. So men of science feel they 
‘can advance, step by step, on firm ground. Philosophy, they 
think, is not treading the ground, but beating the air. 

Further, especially in the nineteenth century, science gained 
enormous prestige by leading to a series of astonishing inventions 
—railways, steamships, telegraphs, machines of all sorts. Man 
enormously increased his control over natural forces and har- 
nessed them to his purposes. That seemed an unanswerable 
proof that science was at last on the right track and really 
getting at the secrets of nature. So the natural sciences came to 
be regarded as eminently sciéntific. The moral sciences (as they 
were called)—history, psychology, political science, etc.—were 
at a disadvantage. ‘Their results could not be verified by experi- 
ment, and the facts were much harder to collect and observe. 
They had no laboratory technique. And philosophy—systems 
pretending to interpret the whole world, spun out of the brains 
of men sitting in armchairs—struck the typical man of science 
as an indulgence of the fancy, which could not lead to what he 
called knowledge. 


The Earliest Science 


If that is how science now regards philosophy, we must wipe 
this picture out of our minds, when we go back to what was 
originally called philosophy by the Greeks who invented it. I 
am thinking of the great creative périod of Greek thought, 


~ stuff which lies “behind the screen of our sensations (colours, 


~ final outcome was the Atomic Theory. The ancient atomists 


covering nearly three centuries, the sixth, fifth and fourth, down 
to Aristotle’s death in 322 B.c. There were then no separate 
departments of ‘science; philosophy covered all enquiry after 
truth. There were no laboratories, no apparatus, no instruments 
of precision. The advance of modern science is largely due to the 
extension of our power of sight by the telescope and the micro- 


scope; and of our power of measuring quantities exactly by. such — 


instruments as the thermometer, the barometer, the pendulum 
clock. No one of the instruments I have mentioned was invented 
till the seventeenth century. Without such tools, science could 
hardly have got much further than it did in the anciént world; 
and, partly for lack of these instruments, there was no technique 
of cautious experiment to check speculation... -.. > 

So we find ancient science beginning, in the sixth century B.C., 


with very bold and simple statements about the world as a whole... - 


The earliest school of philosophy told the story of the birth of 
the world—cosmogony. The world, it declared, arose out of a 
simple state of things, in which there was nothing but water, or 
perhaps moist air, or something moré indefinite. Out of this 
simple state the order of the world arose by differentiation: the 
dry earth at the centre, the water of the seas, the air round the 
earth, and at the outside the heavenly fires, the stars, including 
the sun and moon. Living creatures first appeared in the moist 
slime, warmed by the sun’s_heat. SST 
- Such accounts of the origin of the world were stated dogmati- 
cally, without argument or proof. Soon rival systems came into 


the field, and philosophy became, what it has been ever since, a - 


controversy. In the main, the question in dispute was: What is 
the nature of material substance—that permanent, unchanging 


sounds, tastes and so on) and gives us those sensations? The 


declared that matter, and indeed everything you can call ‘real’, 
athe Se consists of atoms, 
-moving -haphazard 
in empty space. An 
atom was a tiny, 
invisible piece of 
solid matter, with 
no qualities except 
shape and resist- 
ance or solidity. 
Reality consisted of 
these atoms and 
space; everything 
else was only ap- 
pearance. 
Atomism was a 
brilliant guess at 
the structure. of 
matter. It was still 
no. more than a 
guess when it -was 
revived in the. 
seventeenth 
tury. by Gassendi, 
- Boyle, and Newton. 
From the time of 
Democritus, a con- 
temporary of Soc- 
rates and Plato in 
: the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., to the seventeenth century A.D., Atomism stood 
still. It could not move a step towards proving itself truer than 
rival hypotheses. 


os 


Head of Aristotle. From Herculaneum 


(4th cent. B.C.) 
From ‘The Legacy of Greece’, edited by 
R. W. Livingstone (Clarendon Press, Oxford) 


Ancient Speculation as Science 


What right, you may ask, has this early speculation to be 
called ‘science’ at all? We do not now give that name to guesses 
at truth, announced dogmatically and. beyond the possibility of 
proof. It deserves to be called science because the essential 
character of science is, not its methods and technique, but its 
spirit. Science is free; rational enquiry, aiming at finding out 
what is really true, no matter whether it is useful or not, or 
whether we like it or not. Ancient science passes that test. 

Firstly, it was free. In Greece there was no sacred book like 
the Bible, which begins with an account of creation, claiming 


the authority of revealed truth and linked up with truths of. 


morality and religion. Also there was no priesthood which had 
anything to say about what men should, or should’ not, believe. 
Anyone could say what he liked about the fortnation of the 


world, without infringing on the domains of morality or religion. 
Secondly, this science was rational. These early systems — 
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How Greece Reconciled Ethics and Science 
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regard the world as wholly 
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natural, not partly natural, partl 

supernatural. The whole of reality—all that paiste lavas Gained 
as the province of rational knowledge. They. recognised no 
further realm of the supernatural, no boundary at which reason 


How the instruments of precise observation have been developed by modern 
science. Contrast the largest telescope in the world to-day (at Mt. Wilson 


. Observatory) with— = 


By courtesy of the Royal Astronomical Society 


must stop short and yield place to faith. The gods of mythology 
were simply ignored. No supernatural agency was admitted into 
the history of the natural world.” ~ * ; 
Thirdly, this science was disinterested. Pure science, in every 
age, aims at truth without considering any practical use that may 
be made of the truth when found. The genuine man of science 
now does not value the electro-magnetic theory of matter 
because it led to wireless telegraphy and ‘broadcasting. Broad- 
casting may, or may not, be a useful thing. The question whether 
it makes life better or worse does not concern the mani of science. 


Nothing that these earliest philosophers said had any bearing on ' 


practical inventions that might make life more comfortable by 
controlling and utilising natural forces. a 
Finally, their science was dispassionate—a work of rational 
thinking, not of feeling. Its account of the world is offered simply 
as satisfactory to rational curiosity. It tells us what it thinks the 
world is really made of, and how it was really formed, as a 
matter of fact; not what we should like to believe, or what it 
might be good for us to believe on moral or religious grounds. 


The Rise of Moral Philosophy 


. Now it was on this point that philosophy began, to part com- 
pany with science. If you look at any of the great systems of 
philosophy, from Plato to our own day, you will find that 
‘behind it there is a more or less conscious moral or religious 
motive, which shapes its form and guides it to certain con- 
clusions rather than to others. Man is, after all, not .a,mere 
thinking machine; he is a moral being with feelings and aspira- 
tions. A part of his nature resents being left out of account. by a 


- science which reduces all reality to material substance—solid 


atoms in empty space. If natural science ignores or denies all 
spiritual immaterial reality, or levels it down to the material, then 
man will go beyond natural science and construct a philosophy, 
This reaction against the materialistic tendency of science 
marks the second great period of ancient thought. It was accom- 
plished by Socrates, his pupil Plato, and Plato’s pupil, Aristotle. 
Roughly speaking, the last thirty years of Socrates life and the 
first twenty-five of Plato’s coincide with the Peloponnesian War. 
As I said in the first of these talks, that war meant the collapse 
ind dissolution of the old moral life of the Greek States. Socrates 
and Plato both felt that the reconstruction of the moral life on a 
new basis. was a more urgent concern than enquiries into the 
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nature of material substance. It was time for philoso i 
up speculating about external nature and think see heen 
life and how society could be remodelled, so that men might 
live as they ought to live and find the secret of happiness. 
‘Socrates gave to philosophy this new direction; 
and Plato followed it further. He founded a school, 
or Academy; the main object of which was to train 
Statesmen with a just sense of values—a knowledge of 
what life is worth living for, which would enable 
them to direct social life to the right ends. Platon- 
ism is at heart a moral and religious philosophy, 
centred in the belief that the soul is immortal, and that 
the universe is not a casual result of mechanical causes, 
but an order designed by divine intelligence ‘for a 
good end. Thenceforward. philosophy was more con-' 
cerned with what ought to be than with what actually 
is. That is to say, moral philosophy overshadowed 
natural science; and the two tended to go their ways 
independently. Throughout the Roman period, a 
serious-minded man who wanted a philosophy of life 
was either a Platonist or a Stoic; and neither of these 
schools had much interest in natural science. - - 


The Founder of Free Scientific Research 


The’ tendency of natural science to drift apart from 
moral philosophy can be seen in the last of the ‘great 
systems—Aristotle’s. Aristotle was Plato’s pupil “and 
colleague at the Academy for twenty years, but the two 
men had very different temperaments. Plato’ was 
religious; Aristotle was scientific; and after Plato’s death 
Aristotle tried to get free of Plato’s other-worldliness 
and to find an explanation of the world closer to com- 
mon sense .and~ observed facts. In the school’ he 
founded at Athens towards the end. of his life, hé'set 
his.students-to collect facts .of human ‘and-natural his- 
tory. Animals, plants, and minerals were described and 
classified according to their species. Information’ was 
gathered. from‘hunters and fishermen about the habits 
and mode of life of animals and fishes. He-also-founded 
historical research. For instance, the school produced 
monographs recording and analysing the constitutions 
of 158 different States.. These and’other such studies 
were -to provide: political theorising with ‘a solid basis 
of facts. 
-The’ schools -of Plato -and -Aristotle ‘lived: on «for 
nearly a thousand years,. till-the Christian Emperor 
Justinian closed the ‘pagan schools at Athens in A.D. 
529 and embezzled their endowments.. But in all this 
_- time neither school pro- 

ae < -duced a’ philosopher of 
* original genius. Plato 
and Aristotle became 
authorities. Instead of 
continuing their work as 
they would have wished, 
their schools merely ex- 
plained and commented 
on their writings and 
defended their doctrines 
in controversy. In the 
century after Aristotle’s 
death, Alexandria be- 
came the home of scien- 
tific research; and this 
was carried on at insti- 
tutes unconnected with 
the schools of philosophy. 

So it came about that 
moral philosophy and 
natural science were 
separated after the great 
period. On the whole, 
moral philosophy stood 
still, for lack of original 
thinkers who could do 
something more than 
write commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle. Nat- 
ural science advanced, 
because it sought truth 
in the facts of nature, 
an ever-present teacher, 
not in books written long 
ago by the wisest of man- 
kind. But in the- Dark 
Ages science also came 
to a standstill. 
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—the telescope used by Galileo at the 
end of the sixteenth century 
Rischgitz Studios 


Christian Theology 3 

' In the early Christian centuries the Gospel.preached in Judea 
spread through, the proletariat of the Roman Empire and 
reached the educated classes. The intellectual structure of 
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Christian theology was then gradually built up, and much of 
the material was drawn from the religious philosophy of Plato. 
The Church absorbed Platonism, and carried it through the 
Dark Age to the Middle Ages. Meanwhile, Aristotle’s scientific 
work was lost to.the Western world, when the knowledge of 
Greek died out. Butin the thirteenth century the Crusaders took 
Constantinople, and so established direct contact with the capital 
of Greek civilisation. Aristotle’s Greek was now translated straight 
into Latin. The whole range of his thought became accessible to 
the great Dominican St. Thomas Aquinas and, in the next 
generation, to Dante. Aristotle enabled St. Thomas to rediscover 

‘nature as an object of study in its own right and not a mere 
collection of symbols embodying theological truths’*. St. Thomas 
established the distinction between truths of revelation and truths 
of reason; and that left thought free outside the circle of revealed 
dogma. His incorporation of Aristotle’s philosophy with 
Christian theology has been called the one modernist movement 
in Church history that has succeeded. 

. But it was still Aristotle’s fate to be treated, not as a leader 
in fresh discovery, but as. an infallible authority on all natural 
knowledge. In the fourteenth century no one could take a 
degree in Arts at the University of Paris without swearing to teach 
nothing inconsistent with Aristotle and his Arab commentator 
Averroés. It was against this tyranny “that the men of the 
Renaissance, like Francis Bacon, protested. At Paris in 1536 
Ramus maintained that all.Aristotle’s doctrines were false. The 


Aristotle he meant was not the real Aristotle, the founder of 


free scientific research animated by the very spirit that the 
Renaissance wished to survive. The struggle against the in- 
fallible Aristotle of the Church and the universities went on 


~ right into the seventeenth century. At last the great founders 


of modern science restored the study of nature tothe position 
in which the real Aristotle had left it nearly two thousand years 
before. They invented the instruments of precision which 
ancient science had lacked; and they established the modern 
‘technique of observation and experiment. 

Now that we have seen how science shook off the yoke of 
moral philosophy and theology, we come to. a question which, I 
think, much troubled Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s mind at the end of 


The cArt of cAncient Greece : 


HE Photogravure Supplement which begins opposite this 
page consists of examples of ancient Greek art specially 
chosen by Professor Bernard Ashmole to illustrate the 
series of talks on ‘Art in Ancient Life’ which he begins 
to broadcast on October 16. These talks will appear in THE 
LISTENER for October 19 and subsequently. The following notes 


_on the individual photographs have been supplied to us by Pro- 
_féssor Ashmole: 


1. ‘The harvest procession goes right round the vase. It is 
led by a man (not shown) in a curious jacket of leaves and straw. 
The part illustrated is the choir, who are conducted by a man 
with an Egyptian rattle. The material of the vase, a soft stone, 
is a substitute for precious metal (there is a. cast in the First 
Vase Room at the British Museum). 

3. The decoration is not set symmetrically nor at right 
angles to the rim of the cup, but obliquely. Octopuses and their 


tentacles cover most of the surface, but divisions are formed by 


rocks, conventionalised. + 
’ 4. The hunters are variously armed: two kinds of shield are 


-used, the large 8-shaped ones (on the extreme left, and, in pro- 
. file, last but one on the right) being of ox-skin with the piebald 


markings still upon them. 

5. The scheme of decoration is Oriental, with repeating 
figures in friezes one above the other and the spaces round them 
filled with pattern. The eyes on each side of the lip are to enable 
the jug to see its way to the cup. 

-6. Shows the classical Greek tendency to clear the back- 
ground of confusing ornament. The figure is painted in black 
on a light background, and the expressive details, ear, eye, etc., 
are ‘reserved’ from it. 

“7, Jars of this shape were used for storage, and originally had 
lids, few of' which are preserved. Fhe woman’s flesh is painted 
white: all the smaller details were scratched (‘incised’) in the sur- 
face of the clay before the jar was baked. The upper part of the 
body of Achilles, who wears a breastplate,/is shown from the 
front, although the rest of the body is in profile. The inscriptions 
play a part in the decorative scheme. : 

g. As in No. 7, the neck of this jar joins the shoulder at a 
sharp angle. The same kind of jar can be seen in use in the 
picture on the jar itself, together with another kind where the 
curves are more flowing. Both kinds had three handles, two at the 
sides of the body, one at the back of the neck, for ease in lifting 
and handling. 

-10. Clear and exquisite shape. The offset lip and slender 
handles recall metallic shapes; and numerous metal cups doubt- 
less once existed. The extreme fineness and toughness of the 
clay used makes the imitations in pottery tolerable; ” 


*A. E, Taylor, Platonism, page 22 oi 
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his life. What is this emancipated. science going to do wit 1 
human life, and what are we going to do with science? _ 


In the first year of Victoria’s reign Macaulay praised Bacon’s ~ 
conception of science with its two watchwords, “Utility and 
Progress’. Macaulay decried ancient science because it did not | 
aim at increasing the power of man over the material world and — 
multiplying the conveniences of life. He blamed the ancient 
philosophers for misdirecting the human mind into barren 
discussions instead of the production of useful inventions. He 
instanced two inventions which he described as the two greatest 
events in the history of the Middle Ages, but which were so little 
valued at the time that the very names of the inventors were not 
recorded. These two inventions are printing and gunpowder. 


Macaulay wrote at a time when the results of modern science 
were already being applied to transform industry and increase 
production. The future seemed to offer an unlimited prospect of 
wealth and power, to be obtained by machines infinitely more ~ 
efficient and complicated than Caxton’s printing-press. But the 
inventor of gunpowder also had his successors in the Victorian 
age. Among the fruits of applied science, bent on utility and 
progress, were the battleship, the machine gun, the submarine, 
mustard gas—the whole armoury of destruction. So we find 
Lowes Dickinson writing with less enthusiasm than Macaulay 
about the amelioration of life by scientific inventions. In a 
lecture written just before he died, Lowes Dickinson says: 


The application of science on this tremendous scale is a thing quite 
new in history, and one pregnant not only with good, but with evil 
beyond our imagination to conceive. In consequence there has 
recurred, but now in a far more urgent form, the old dilemma of 
Greco-Roman society. How are we to deal with science? Shall we 
allow it to destroy us, or shall we destroy it to save ourselves? Neither 
way seems a good one; but is there not another alternative? There is: 
clearly, if we would but take it, Our science, we saw, is the product of . 
the Greek spirit; but so is our ethics. In the Greco-Roman crisis 
these two movements fought one another, till ethics, in the end, 
destroyed science. What we have now to do is to reconcile the antago- 
nists—to apply ethics to science, and science to ethics. That move- _ 
ment, I think, has already begun; and on its success depends the future ~ 
of civilisation. : = 


11. The blur in the lower rignt corner, which somewhat im- 
pairs the-design, is the reflection from the black varnish. of the 
background. The water-jar which the girl holds, and the-laver 
with its snake-headed stand, were of metal: the jar has the word 
kale (beautiful) written upon it. : 

- 12. Trefoil lip, exceHent-for pouring: tall handle, necessary 
where the jug is of small size. The outline-figure, masterly 
though it is, has not quite the broad, decorative value of either 
black-figured (Nos. 6, 7 and 9) or red-figured designs (No. rr). | 

- 13. The coins are shown slightly above actual size. The 
originals are all of silver. ; : pba 

14. This statue has an inscription inlaid in silver on the left 
foot, stating that it is dedicated as a tenth part (probably of 
booty captured in battle) to Athena. : a. ay 

15. The coins are shown about one and a half times their 
actual diameter. The originals are of silver. ; 

- 18. Apparent symmetry, but with a great deal of variation in 
detail. As in all reliefs, the importance of the background-shapes, 
which appear around and between the figures, should be noticed. 

- Ig and 20. It is possible that the shape of these two sides was — 
originally rectangular, the left and right upper corners respec- 
tively having been cut away in antiquity. Rather low relief, most 
delicately. handled to suggest depth. : 

21. The lower right corner is broken away, and the sky, 
which was shown as an irregular mass, is also missing: the nosé 
of Athena is damaged in a disfiguring way. Heracles uses a ~ 
cushion to soften the pressure of the sky.” , : — 

22. One of the earliest studies of childhood in Greek-art. —- 5 

23-28. A series of marble heads from the early archaic to the — 
full classical period. 23. The statue is one of a pair, of two 
brothers who died after dragging their mother, a priestess, some _ 
five miles in a wagon to the temple of Hera at Argos. ~~ 7 

_24. The god was personified as a man with bull’s horns: these, 
which were fastened on separately and are now lost, symbolised 
the destructiveness of Greek rivers. The lower part of the beard, 
also missing, was a separate piece of marble dovetailed on. 

26. Like the last, modelled in broad, but subtle planes, ona 
strongly geometrical scheme.. ‘ ; 

_28. The head was veiled, the veil being made of separate 
pieces of marble which have fallen away. The surface has been 
brought to the highest possible finish, with minute refinements 
of modelling, but the main structure is simple and geometric. 


Inthe Supplement the note at the foot of page i should read: ‘No. x is from a cast, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are from electrotype reproductions’, etc. = : 
No. 136 is in Brussels, 15a in Berlin. . : “s 
The acknowledgment for Nos. 21 and 26 should be to Hamann and Buschor. 
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THE ARF OF GREECE 


trom Mrnoan to Classical 


1. HARVEST HOME. Upper half of a steatite vase from 
Hagia Triada, Crete. 17th cent. B.C. Candia 


2. BULL ESCAPING FROM HUNTERS. Gold cup from a 3. VIEW BENEATH THE SEA. Gold cup from a royal tomb 
tomb at Vaphio, Laconia. }6th cent. B.C. Athens at Midea, Argolis. 15th cent. B.C. Athens 


4. LION-HUNT. Bronze dagger inlaid with gold and silver, from the fourth shaft grave at Mycenae. 17th cent. B.C. Athens 


Nos. 1, 3, and 4, are from electrotype reproductions (4 somewhat restored), in the British Museum 
iJ * , ’ 
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5. CATTLE AND WILD GOATS. Clay jug with oriental- 6. A RUNNER. Clay jar. Eastern Greek. Mid 6th cent. B.C. 
ising decoration. Eastern Greek. 7th cent. B.C. British British Museum 
Museum 


7. ACHILLES KILLING THE QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS. 8. TENDRILS OF A PLANT STYLIZED. Side view of the ; 
Clay jar in the ‘black-figured’ technique, the figures 


é ; ‘ f ; jar No. 7. British Museum 2 
being painted in black silhouette, with details incised. 


Signed by the Athenian vase-painter Exekias. Late 6th 
cent. B.C. 
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10. CLAY CUP IN BLACK AND RED. The decora- 
tion consists only of the signature of the potter in 
the middle of each side and plant ornament under 
the handles. Athenian. Late 6th cent. B.C. 

British Museum 


9. GIRLS AT A FOUNTAIN, drawing water from spouts 
in the shape of horsemen and lions’ heads. The fountain- 
building is a slender Doric portico. Clay water-jar in the 
black-figured technique. Athenian. Late 6th cent. B.C. 

British Museum 


12. A GIRL MAKING WOOLLEN THREAD. Clay 


it. A GIRL CARRYING WATER FOR A BATH, her clothes 
rolled up on her left arm. Picture from the inside of a clay ‘white-ground’ jug; the body of the jug whitened 
cup in the ‘ red-figured’ technique, the figure being left in and the figure painted in fine outline upon it. Early 
5th cent. B.C. British Museum 


the colour of the clay, and details painted with fine lines. 


Athenian. Early 5th cent. B.C. Brussels 


From ° Griechische Vasenbilder,” by E. Langlotz (von Konig, Heideiberg) 
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13. COINS, 6th and early 5th cent. B.C. British Museum 
(a) Peparethos. A wind god, winged on shoulders and heels, carrying wreaths of flowers. (b) Metapontwm. Ear of bearded corn. The 
other side of the coin bears the same design impressed instead of projecting. (c) Syracuse. Head of fountain nymph Arethusa, surrounded 
by dolphins. (d) Aetna. Head of Silenus, attendant of the wine-god Dionysus. Beneath a heetle 


14. BRONZE STATUE OF YOUNG APOLLO (the eyes, and the object held in the right hand, are missing). Early 5th cent. B.C. 


Head and body face the front d tical li uld divide th Louvre 
e , and a vertical line wo ivide them into two equal parts. ‘The weight i istri 
feet. The contour is compact and tends to be angular. The compesition is finirsgecten tase Gee ees between the two 


Photographs, Giraudon 
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15. COINS, 5th and 4th cent. B.C. British Museum 


(a) Olympia. Head of eagle, the bird of Zeus. Beneath, a leaf. (b) Catana. Head of Apollo wreathed with bay. 


killing the Nemean lion. (d) Clazomenac. Swan preening itself Salas ae es) 
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16. BRONZE STATUE OF A YOUNG ATHLETE (the eyes, 17. BRONZE STATUE OF A: BOY (part of the right foot and 


and the object held in the right hand, are missing). Mid 5th cent. 
B.C. Florence 


The head is turned to one side and inclined both forward and 
sideways. A line following the centre of the face and body would 
curve from side to side. Most of the weight is on one foot, the 
right. The contour is less compact than in No. 14 and tends to 
be curvilinear, but the composition still emphasises the frontal view 
Photograph, Brogt 


the object held on the left forearm are missing). Late 4th cent. 
B.C. - Athens 


Head turned sharply away from the plane of the body, which does 
not face the spectator. The weight is taken by the right hand 
against the support (missing) and by the left leg, the right leg 
being free. Contour extended. Composition emphasises all three 
dimensions. 
Photograph, Alinari 
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18. THE BIRTH 


OF APHRODITE FROM THE SEA, commonly known as the ‘ Ludovisi Throne’ (volute ornaments are missing 


from the lower corners). Low relief, deepening towards the centre. About 470 B.C. Rome 


Photograph, Alinari 


A GIRL, VOTARY OF APHRODITE, PLAYING THE 
FLUTES (the hands are damaged). Relief on the left side of 


the Ludovisi Throne (No. 18) 


20. A WOMAN, VOTARY 
INCENSE. Relief on th 
Photographs, Anderson, Rome 


OF APHRODITE, BURNING 
e right side of the Ludovisi 
Throne 
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22. GIRL WITH DOVES. Gravestone. 
About 450 B.C. New York 


Mctropolitan Museum, New York 


21. HERACLES, WITH THE HELP OF ATHENA, SUPPORTING THE SKY FOR ATLAS, who brings the Apples of the 
Hesperides. Metope of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. About 460 B.C. Olympia 


From ‘ Olympia’ by Flamann and Buschor (University of Marburg a/L) 


23. HEAD OF CLEOBIS OR BITON, from a statue of the early 24. HEAD OF THESEUS, from a pedimental group 
6th cent. B.C. Delphi of the late 6th cent. B.C. Chalcis 
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. HEAD OF THE RIVER-GOD ACHELOUS.- Early 5th 26. HEAD OF ATHENA, from a metope at Olympia. 
cent. B.C. Berlin Middle of the 5th cent..B.C. Olympia 


State Museum, Berlin From ‘ Olympia,’ by Flamanr and Buschor 
(University of Marburg a/L)} 


27. HEAD OF A GIRL, from a gravestone. Late 5th cent. 28. HEAD OF A YOUNG GODDESS. Late 4th cent. B.C 
B.C. New York Boston ee > 


Metropolitan Muscum, New York Afwocum of Fine Arts, Boston 
; 


“ PARAMOUNT” Rotogravure by W. Speaight & Sons, Ltd. 
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The Listener’s Music 


WO features common to both the lastand the present 
season are the increasing popularity of Bach’s music 
and that of Sibelius. In both cases, this ‘has meant 
_ and will continue to mean not only fresh experiences 
for music-lovers, but experiences of a kind that lead to 
permanent enrichment—to a quickening of sensitiveness and 
imagination. . 

Tt is almost impossible to become familiar with all the fine 
and stimulating things which Bach has written, unless one 
devotes a lifetime to studying his output; but nowadays 
plenty of opportunities are given to know a large proportion 


_ of them. And at times, valuable experiences come from the 
Most unexpected directions. For instance, a memorable stage 


in the modern exploration of Bach was, a few years ago, the 


_ discovery that his ‘Art of the Fugue’, hitherto known to a few 


specialists only, and currently described as a purely pedagogic 


~ work (Parry declared that much of it did not come at all within 


the scope of practical music) was worthy of being not only 
studied, but heard and enjoyed. And now, over a hundred 
and eighty years after Bach’s death, this gigantic work of his 
—consisting of fourteen fugues of various types, and five 
canons—is taking its place at last in the concert repertory. 
Almost simultaneously, Professor Tovey in this country 
started preparing a practical edition for performance on the 
keyboard, and in Switzerland Wolfgang Graeser (an enthusi- 
astic young scholar and musician, who, sad to say, shortly 
after doing so committed suicide at the age of twenty-two, 


-because, we are told, he despaired cf ever achieving his high 


ideals of life) made an arrangement of it for orchestra, harpsi- 
chord and organ, which has been successfully performed in 
various countries, and reached London this very month. ° 
To most. people these performances brought an amazing 
revelation. A Paris critic, M. Marc Pincherle, registering the 


_ fact, offered the following comment: ‘It has been alleged that 


the man in the street, who likes simple tunes, cannot enjoy 
the scholastic subtleties of contrapuntal treatment. I beg 
permission to disagree. Bach’s counterpoint differs from the 
now fashionable counterpoint “alla Bach” in that it is always 
musically delightful. Every one of Bach’s themes is a genuine 
melody, as free in its gait as if there were no such things in 
store for it as inversion, extension, contraction, and other 
technical devices. And another wonder is that the result of all 
these artifices remains equally flowing and attractive. To com- 


_ pare the felicity of Bach’s music to the rigidity of counterpoint 


written by rule is an idea which may occur to theorists who 

are not musicians, but never to a musician, even untaught’. 
To say that Bach’s music is ‘all melody, and significant 

melody, is no paradox. The melody, however, is of the 


purest kind. As Debussy wrote thirty odd years ago, at the time 


when-a Bach revival was in full swing in France, in the very 
midst of the so-called impressionistic period, and long before 
it became the fashion to talk about ‘abstract, objective? emo- 
tions: ‘It is not the character of Bach’s melody which moves us, 
but its shape; and yet, this melody is infinitely more “real” and 


~ human than the puny little human cries which the lyric drama 


yP 


strives to utter’. But, of course, this is something that can only 
be felt; neither technical demonstrations as to the freedom and 
ease with which this music moves, nor allusions to its signifi- 
cance in terms of symbolic or associate explanations such as are 
sometimes offered (for instance, when we are told to mark how 
a theme referring to ascent or descent rises or falls), will help. 

It is not unlikely that a further stage will be a vindication, 
from the music-lover’s point of view, of Bach’s other great 
‘purely pedagogic’ work, the ‘Musical Offering —fugues, 
canons and trio sonatas, all on one theme, as is the case with the 
‘Art of the Fugue’. Indeed, Professor ‘Tovey’s statement that 
the six-part fugue in this is one of his favourite piano pieces 
may be a symptom in that direction. Anyhow, there can no 


- longer be any alleging that Bach ever wrote music to be looked 
: es Spit fase Tree ak absurd allegation considering how 


thoroughly practical, and even workaday, a musician he was. 


And many hitherto overlooked portions of his instrumental 


output will surely be explored to good purpose. - -- 
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By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


It may be a far cry from Bach to Sibelius, but to bring the 
two together is no mere artifice resorted to in order to build 
up an article. The crux of the matter is the same in both cases. 
Just as eager, sound propaganda and frequent performances 
have made it clear that Bach’s music is to be enjoyed without 
ever a thought being given ‘to its technical aspects, so are they 


helping the public to realise how straightforward, pregnant, ~ 
and attractive Sibelius’ music proves to be as soon as it is” 


listened to with an open mind. 
Open-mindedness is an essential condition. The most clear- 


sighted critics unanimously acknowledge that there are in this’ 


music many unusual features: an uncompromising austerity 
and starkness, a laconicism hitherto unparalleled in music 
written on a big scale, and an abruptness with which the 
composer comes to his point, makes it, and. passes on to the 
next. He neither explains nor grants us time to digest; and he 
takes liberties with all recognised principles of form (even the 
simple, obvious ones of which many a ‘man in the street’ is 
unconsciously aware even while convinced that he never 
bothers with such things). In short, it seems to have nothing 
which might appeal to the untutored music-lover. Nor is it 


music with regard to which technical suggestions will help. 


to turn the scale. We cannot be told ‘what to listen for’ in it. 
We must be prepared to listen exactly to what Sibelius has to 
say—neither more nor less. Ate 

So it is, after all—or, at least, so it should be—with all 
music new to us. But there is none (not even excepting, in 
very different directions, that of Schénberg or Bartok) in 
which so few of the usual landmarks stand out to help us. 
‘It is impossible to analyse thematically’ Mr. Neville Cardus 
rightly pointed out. And Mr. Eric Blom goes even further: 


‘It looks’, he says, ‘like nothing that was ever written by any 


other composer’. From the technical point of view, it is 
amazing—all the more so, perhaps, because although it teems 
with the unexpected, there is in it no sign of artifice or com- 
plication. The course of both thought and utterance is as 
natural as it is adventuresome. To quote yet another critic, 
Mr. J. H. Elliot: ‘Sibelius, having entered a field perhaps 
overgrown with artifice, has shown how a direct path might 
be cut’; or in his own words, as given by his Swedish 
biographer, he gives listeners ‘no elaborately concocted cock- 
tails, but pure cool water’. __. x 

And again, as with Bach, we shall make no headway if, 
instead of resorting to technical considerations, we’ seek for 
symbolic or literary intentions. It has often been alleged, in 
order to account for the unconventional structure of his 
symphonies, that they must be founded on programmes the 
knowledge of which might be helpful. Similar allegations have 
been made with regard to Bax symphonies too. This may seem 
the easy way out, but it is the worst possible way. It should 
be remembered that Sibelius, like Bax, refrains from appending 
explanatory ‘stories’ even to the tone poems for which he 
found inspiration in poetic legends. He thus shows that his 
music is to be viewed from no such angle, but just as music 
pure and simple. 

There should be no need to emphasise the point: this music 
has a compelling power of its own, and a very direct appeal 
to the imagination. Some writers have referred to Sibelius’ 
aloofness—a misleading term unless it is understood to mean 
the quality, not of a mind secluded in an ivory tower of its 
own building, but of one so concentrated upon its work that 


it deals in essentials only, without ever trying to entice, to - 


persuade, or to deter. He often is so terse as to be elliptical, 


~ 


but cryptic he never is. And one of the most striking features _ 
of his music is a strong vein of humour, which asserts itself 


both in moods of weirdness and in cheerful moods, and is 
the very antipode of aloofness. 


Desert Islands, Walter de la Mare’s fantasy of travel, real and 
imaginary, has now been issued in a cheap edition. by Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., price 7s. 6d. This edition has the decorations by 
Rex Whistler which adorned the original edition, 


* ‘started a new idea in 


' forming a function 
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The C inemad 


“wr F I tell you that a man who is perfectly sane, who has no 
interest in Rolls Royces and. the fleshpots of existence, and 
who works at the behest of inspiration as any genuine artist 
must work, is now making a film within the confines of the 

British Isles—if I tell you this, incredible as it may seem at first, 

you must believe it; because I have just returned from a fort- 

night’s stay at his filming headquarters, where I have been 

watching this remarkable phenomenon at work. Although I 

myself have known him for: several years, having bumped into 

him first six thousand miles west of here when Hollywood was 
trying-in.vain to-jam him into its well-known mould, Bob 

«Flaherty is still a phenomenon to me. I doubt if I shall ever cease 

wondering at him, at least until such time as the rest of the film 

Biase: is discharged cured from the lunatic asylum, which 

looks like being a long way off yet: For the benefit of those who 

do not know or do not remember, I should mention now that 

Flaherty—Robert J. Flaherty, as he should be styled in full— 

is the man who, about eleven years ago, took it into his head 

to carry a film camera along on a fur exploration in the Hudson 

Bay country, and came back to civilisation with six round tin 

boxes containing the afterwards famous film “Nanook of the 

North’. He then set 

his face in the direc- ce gprs emer emer 

tion of Samoa,inthe | REC 
South Seas, and after 

about a year and a 

thalf’s work returned 

with a film calle 

“Moana’. 


Flaherty Takes 
Life as He Finds It 


With these two 
productions Flaherty 


film-making, an idea 
which for the first 
timeréally established 
the dramatic film as 
an art of its own, hay- 
ing nothing to dowith 
any other art, per- 


that no other art could 
perform. Like most 
great ideas, this was 
a simple ~ one. ~ For- 
merly the cinema had 
followed the theatre’s 
necessary method of <e ae ' J 
bringing slices of life to the dramatic laboratory.and there recon- 
structing them. Flaherty realised the obvious fact that the movie 
‘camera Could do what the theatre could not’: do—it could go to 
llife itself and record actual, everyday drama:on the spot: Flaherty 
went to remote corners of the éarth in pursuit of dramatic 
themes, and when he found the bit of life he: wanted; some- 
thing that had the necessary dramatic quality inherent in it, he 
patiently proceeded to film it, with the actual people who 
lived that life as his actors. Hollywood was, of course, intrigued 
by Flaherty as it is intrigued by any human curiosity, whether it 
be an artist or a flagpole-sitter. It invited him to come into the 
parlour and sign-a contract, and-Flaherty, all unsuspecting, ac- 
(cepted the invitation. Thus there arrived in California’s City of the 
(Angels man who had made two films and yet had never set foot in- 
sidea film studio. Surrounded on all sides by doll-faced blondes 
and loud-mouthed supervisors, Flaherty understood for the first 
‘time what sort of a business it was that he had stumbled into. 
‘There began a long and bitter struggle between him and the 
spirit of Hollywood, into the details of which I do not propose 
ito go now. Films were started and abandoned, because it was 
simply impossible for Flaherty and Hollywood to see eye to eye 
ion how they should be done. Flaherty made history by being the 
first director ever to maintain 100 per cent. resistance against the 
spirit of dollars and sex-appeal on which the film business is 
and always has been based. Rather than make films according 
to orders from business men he preferred not to make them at 
all. No, I will not even give him the credit for that noble-sound- 
(ing gesture because the fact is that he is so constructed that to 
make films to order is simply an impossibility to him, just as 
much as it would have been an impossibility for,-say, D. H. 
‘Lawrence to hold down a job as a film star’s press-agent. He is, 
iin short, a natural artist—I am inclined to think, the first one 
that the motion picture art has produced. ! 


‘Screeurad | Real Life nes 


By CEDRIC BELFRAGE - 


Aran Island’Types—a still trom the new film which Flaherty is making— 


The Financial Side of the Undertaking 


- There is, of course, a very good reason, apart from his sin- 
cerity and ability, why there have not been more like him, and 
it is that the cinema is the most expensive, as well as the most 
fascinating, art to dabble in that a diabolical providence ever 
devised. Even working Flaherty’s way, which means writing, 
photographing, directing, cutting, and even sometimes develop- 
ing, the film yourself, you cannot make a good feature film for 
less than several thousands of pounds, and you have to be a very 
great man indeed to get a cinema impresario to trust you with 
all that money. to do just whatever you like with. Flaherty’s 
first financing came from Revillon Fréres, the fur dealers, on 
whose behalf he made his expedition into the Eskimo country. 
The picture was’ intended as nothing but publicity for the firm, 
but when Flaherty turned up with ‘Nanook’ in his satchel; and 
it made a huge profit for the film company that distributed 
it, he found further financing easy to get, until he began to 
show signs of differing with Hollywood as to the nature’of this 
thing called ‘box-office’. Flaherty has no long-haired theme- 
songs to sing about this vexed question of ‘what the public 

wants’. He simply 
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must be either made 
his way or not at all. 
He does not even 
blame Hollywood for 
treating him the way 
it did; he says he 
should have known 
better than to have 
gone there in the first 
place. After the com- 
pletion of his last film, 
*“Tabu’, which he and 
the late F.W. Murnau 
were privately 
financed to make in 
Tahiti, he decided to 
be more sensible and 
make for-Europe in- 
stead. He arrived in 
England just~ when 
Michael Balcon, the 
young head of the 
Gainsborough com- 
pany, was feeling ina 
; mood to make a ges- 
Gainsborough Pictures ture which would 
; absolve the British 
film industry from the charges of extreme timidity, inefficiency 
and commercialism -which- the. critics were hurling at it. If 
Balcon in his London studio never produces a film that is 
not either a German musical comedy, a murder melodrama 
or something by A. A. Milne, he will have more than 
justified his existence by what he has done for Bob Flaherty. 
Taking him on his face value and his record, Balcon-gave him 
all the money he needed to. make a film and sent him off with 
complete carte blanche to do as he liked. I am pretty sure there 
is not another impresario in the world who would have done 
this, and yet it is the most sensible thing anyone ever did. It is 
probably the least risky investment Balcon ever made. 


Everyday Life in the Aran Islands 


That I got to London in time to sit in front of the microphone 
and speak about the Aran Islands, where Flaherty is currently 
at work, I owe to the lucky chance that the skipper of the 
steamship Dun Aengus, plying between the islands and the town 
of Galway, had only an hour and a half of sins to confess to the 
priest. Had he committed any more peccadilloes since the last 
time he confessed, the. Dun Aengus would not have got me-to 
Galway in time to ‘catch my train connection, for the very 
simple reason that the Dun Aengus, like other ships, does not 
put to sea without the captain on board. There the resemblance 
to other passenger-carrying vessels ends, for the Dun Aengus, in 
spite of an imposing time-table, makes her bi-weekly voyage to 
the islands and back with a scornful disregard of such a portent 
of civilisation as the clock. An hour past sailing time, while we 
waited for the skipper to put in an appearance, the worthy 
Doctor O’Brien, who presides over the births, deaths and broken 
bones of the three islands, stood us rounds of porter in the little 
general store and public-house kept by his mother. We'were just _ 
ready to down another glass when over the brow of the hill 
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. appeared the small figure of the captain, returning ‘to-his ship 
after a strenuous bout in the confessional. Then the Dux 
Aengus upped anchor and set her course for Galway. _* 
‘The islands that I watched slipping. back into the haze of 
Irish distance looked like three great rocks rising out of the sea 
wit pie wae ears jonning s, thin white line along the 
c. ey are perhaps the most desolate inhabi i 
in Europe, vet there is senibeed Sitinae sed horels sie 
‘in the lives of the natives which are unique. The Aran Islanders 
| are not like the ordinary western Irishmen who live in the almost 
_ equally bleak mountain district of Connemara across Galway 
Bay. They are a race apart, strorig, proud and hardy.. For many 
centuries they have clung to these barren rocks, and the life 
es live poy. differs hardly at all from what it must have been 
ousand year's ago. cee 
Money, with all the 
complications which 
it has brought to the 
outside world, is a 
thing of little meaning 
to them. They live. 
largely_on fish caught. 
from the sea and on 
potatoes grown -in 
tiny fields which they 
have made with their 
own hands, digging 
the precious earth 
from crevices in the 
rocks and mixing it 
with seaweed and ~~ 
sand from the shore. © / 
Little fields of. corn 
they . have, too, 
perched on the solid 
rock, but only enough 
to provide straw for 
the annual thatching 
of their cottages built 
of great blocks .of 
limestone. There are 
on the islands.no cars, 
and outside of the 
main village and-port 
of Kilronan no tele- 
phones or shops. To 
visit a cinema you 
must go to Galway, 
and if you want a 
. mewspaper you must 
be on hand when the 
Dun Aengus arrives 
on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays to bay one 
of the few which are 
brought over to these 
self-sufficient islands. 
As for clocks, they 
are entirely superflous 
in acommunity where 
life and death and the 
rising and setting of 
the sun are the only 
things that really 
matter. This is the 
place where Flaherty 
has set up his camera 
to make the first real- : 
life film ever produced in the British Isles. In “Nanook’ he showed 
us the drama of the everyday life of a people who, living on an even 
carpet of ice, have to cut holes in it to obtain food and slice it up 
into blocks to build a shelter against the elements. In the Aran 
Islands film we shall see the daily round of a race living within 
two days’ journey from London, whose heritage consists | of 
nothing else but solid rock and the sea all round it, who during 
the winter months constantly face death in the frail canvas 
curraghs in which they venture forth to fish in terrific seas, yet 
whose ratio of happiness is, I should say, as far above that of the 
apparently more fortunate people of the world as is that of the 
hardy Eskimos. Coming at this time, when the civilised world 
seems to have got itself into a hopeless tangle, which gets worse 
as we invent more and more mechanical recipes for happiness, 
Flaherty’s film should carry a message which will interest and 
perhaps enlighten the whole world. The simple and charming 
islanders who are now enacting their own life-story for the film— 
Maggié, the heroine with the face of a tired Madonna whom 
Flaherty calls “the mother of the world ; Mike, the boy ae 
hobby is fishing with his legs dangling over a 300-foot cliff; ol 
Breege, who as she helps the menfolk gather up. the fish on the 
beach croons sad Celtic ballads; and the rugged, handsome hero 
_who is proud of his island name “Tiger King —these and the 
others who have stepped out of the simple framework of their 


» 
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_ lives for a year to be film stars will, before long, .be familar 


figures to millions of people from here to China and back who 
will see“them in shadow on the screen. I expect you will be 
amazed when you see what wonderful actors they are. You will 
have to forgive me if I seem absurdly enthusiastic about the kind 
of film Flaherty is making. I am enthusiastic because I believe 
in the cinema as an art-form and I therefore welcome particularly 
those films which set out to do something the stage cannot do. 
You could not possibly put these people on the stage, but on the 
screen you can get performances out of them which may put ' 
those of most professional stars in the shade, for the reason that _ 
they are acting their own lives, and their movements and °. 
expressions when brought out by a man with the patient and ~ 
kindly personality of Flaherty are instinctively right. 
 . Not Everybody’s 
oe . Job 


I do not suggest, of 
course, that such films. 
ought to be made to 
the exclusion of. all- 
others. There is 
plenty of fine work 
that can be done in. 
studios, and - the 
ordinary syntheti-. 

_cally-made © stories. | 
- havea perfect right to ° 
the chief place on the 
screen, In any case,: 
there are very few . 
people in the world: 
with the qualities, 
both as an artist and 
as apersonality,which 
Bob Flaherty pos- 
sesses, and to send the 
ordinary film  pro- 
ducer to capture slices 
of life among simple, 
natural people would. 
be worse than a waste 
of time. A short time 
ago two American 
girl tourists, high-. 
brow sort of people, 
- visited the islands and , 
were » horror - struck 
when they heard that 
there was a_ film 
director at work there. 
They had __ visions, - 
perhaps, of some 
high-powered. Holly- 
wood.-man with a 
megaphone with- his 
name painted on it, .. 
_ making _ an alleged . 
Aran Islands film 
which would bear as 
little relation. to the 
reality .as ~ “Trader 
Horn’ did to the real 
- African jungle. They 
visited Flaherty at 
his house on the 
main island, and even — 
after meeting him-looked round as though they had a very bad 
smell under their noses. Judging by the past record of American ~ 
film directors, ‘on location’ abroad, we all know that their fears 
were not without grounds. Average film directors being what 
they are at present, I recognise the rashness of encouraging them 
to do much exploring .outside ‘their studios for, film material. 
Before they enlarge this field of their activity, it is up to our 
impresarios to find more men of the same type as Flaherty. 


Gainsborough Pictures 


Owing to a misapprehension, last week’s cinema talk was 
wrongly attributed to Mr. Cedric Belfrage. It was in fact given 
by the film critic ‘C. A. L.’. 
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Christ in the Changing World—VI 


Faith fa Immortality 
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By Rev. Professor CARNEGIE SIMPSON 


This series closes with the contribution of a well-known be seats Bends Professor of Church His‘ory at Westminster College, 
. cambridge 


HE question of Immortality is not one which has been 


invented in the schools by the ingenuity of philosophers - 


or in the churches for the profit of priests; it has arisen 
and it abides in the soul of man as he looks out upon the 
mystery. of his being. It is not an abstract proposition, such as 
relativity, nor a-distant problem of the universe, such as whether 
the planet. Mars is inhabited; it is something which touches 
deep and often tender places in the human heart. Therefore it 


-should be discussed with intellectual reverence and with intel- 


lectual honesty. There are secondary matters about which to 
cherish illusions does no great harm, and is, indeed, a kind of 


-. relaxed wisdom; but there is no use in our deceiving ourselves 


about the ultimate realities of life and death. Immortality deals 


with the end; nothing counts in the end but the truth of things 


as they are. = = 
Having begun thus, one must say next that this problem, how- 


ever profound and personal in itself, has no place in the fore- 


ground of the modern mind. This is not always because the 
modern mind is. what is called irreligious. There is to-day a far 
wider and deeper interest in questions of faith than the surface 
view-of its life suggests—but # is an interest in these questions 
as they affect life in this world. The thought of any future life 


_ . has—and this is true of many persons who think about things 


earnestly—neither sure conviction nor, indeed, vital interest. 


- Gonviction about it has not been destroyed, for the idea is 
. strangely indestructible, but it has depreciated under the 


modern tendency to think of human life, as of everything else, in 


terms of physical science, which has nothing to say in support of 


continued existence after death. And, with masses of people, 
jnterest in the question has faded because of their engrossment 
of mind in this marvellous universe and in human life here— 
an engrossment which is often shallow indeed, but which, in 
many cases, is a worthy kind of worldliness, keen in its intellec- 
tual enquiry, and earnest in its social endeayour, before which 


. the conventional picture of a life beyond is dim and colourless 
and does not appeal. These are factors deflating the value of the 


idea of immortality in current intellectual coin. It remains true, 
however, in this as in every age, that the suggestion of survival 
is-one instinctive in man; while all that can and that should be 
said of this wonderful secular existence and of this warm human 
life does not alter the fact—which is not morbid but only candid 
to recognise—that this is for us a swiftly passing world. This is 
no argument for the truth of immortality. Indeed, it is a ques- 
tion where, more than ordinarily, we must guard against the 
fallacy which assumes that things are what we should like them 
to be. But it is reason for looking at the grounds for faith in it; 
and this we shall now briefly do by glancing at three aspects of 
the problem—the physical, the spiritual, the religious. 


The Enduring Quality of Personality 


I have already said that physical science—including, for our 
ing to contribute in sup- 
port of the idea of continued life after death. All the phenomenal 
data point the other way—to the conclusion that, when the body 


_ ~ dissolves, the life ends. This seems final. But it is not so. Science 


deals only with observed sequences; but, in the question before 
us, everything depends not on the mere sequence, but on what 
it signifies. Illustrations are slippery things; but’ I venture to 
take two, which are, I think, not unfair. Look at the steam from a 
kettle of boiling water on a fire. If you take off the kettle, you 
stop the steam. Why? Because the sequence here is that of cause 
and effect; the boiling water generates the steam. Look, now, at 
a-ray of light from a prism. You may break the prism; but you 
do not thereby extinguish the light. Why? Because here is only 
a medium of manifestation; the prism does not create the light, 
but exhibits it in one particular way. Now, if the relationship of 
the body to life be of a causal character, then, certainly, the 
dissolution of the former destroys the latter; but, if it be of the 
nature of a manifesting medium, then that dissolution does not 
necessarily do so, What, then, is the ultimate relationship be- 
tween body and life? No physical science, imbued with the 
modern scientific spirit which concerns itself only with observed 
sequences, professes to answer this question, And so we may 
conclude in the words of John Stuart Mill, whose clear, sane 
mind was unsuspect of any leaning towards faith in immor- 
tality, that science has no evidence to offer against that faith, 
except the. negative evidence of having nothing to show in its 
favour, It is to be admitted that this is a very strong negative. 
But it is not more than a negative; and, as such, is not finally 
conclusive, 

We may, therefore, turn to look, secondly, at the spiritual 


evidence. We not only may do so, but, with the larger outlook 
which distinguishes the best modern science, should do so. 


For it is recognised to-day, as it was not in the materialistic — 
philosophies of a generation ago, that spiritual facts, if they 


establish themselves as facts, are as truly part of knowledge as 


are physical;-and what are called ‘values’ may be as legitimate _ 


data as atoms. There is, however, a danger here, which is that, 
as spiritual data are less determinate and demonstrable, they. 
are apt to be selected or stressed by the perhaps not impartial 
theorist on grounds of subjective impression rather than of 


admitted validity. For the present we avoid any danger of this 


kind since I shall take what is not only a quite indisputable - 


but may also be justly described as the most manifest and the 
most important fact in the evolution of life in this world. This 


_is that it has produced personality. How it came about does 


not matter. That the process began in ‘primeval slime’ does 
not alter the fact that it has resulted in a Socrates and a Shake- 
speare—or, more simply, in ourselves,’ who are quite ordinary 
persons, but who are persons possessing rational and moral 
consciousness. This is the supreme and, so far, the most sig- 
nificant fact about life as we know it. Now, of rational and 
moral personality, one thing can certainly be said—that the 
distinctive character of its being is on another plane from any 
physical structure. which may be associated with it. The life 
of rational and moral personality is to be lived according to 
reason and right; and these principles or categories or ‘values’, 
or whatever they may be called, do not derive their sanction 
from the temporal, nor do they find their vindication there 

This is the life which man has been evolved to live. One might 
almost put it thus—that if he is not more than a tem 


being, he ought to be, for he-lives, or is called to live, as af he 
were, He possesses title deeds to immortality, whether-or not ~ 


he will ever enter into inheritance. 
There is a line of reasoning which is entitled to respect, 
because it is based not on any mere subjective desires, which 
prove nothing about objective reality, not on anything inci- 
dental or secondary, but on what is supremely significant in 
the evolution of life. To reason from this is not intellectually 
unworthy; and, on the strength of it, an argument for immor- 
tality can be set forth as a faith in the meaningfulness of the 
cosmic process which thus produces personalities whose 
characteristic life is essentially of the eternal and not of the 
temporal, It seems an outrage on moral reason to evolve that, 
and then, often just as their character is at its noblest and their 
experience at its richest, to scavenger them on the scrap-heap. 


of death. We feel the force of this as a general proposition; 


and we feel it more poignantly in actual instances, at the passing 
of a great soul, or when we stand by the grave of one dear to’ 
us whose life was lived in faith and beauty and love, and think 
of that genius or that goodness as simply extinguished, like a 
candle thrown into a ditch, It is then that some faith in immor- 
tality is almost demanded, not in the name of any personal 


desire for continual existence, but in the name of moral reason’ _ 


itself. 


The Persistence of Individual Character 


This argument is, I repeat, to be respected; but, if one is to 
speak with that intellectual frankness which, as was Said at the 


outset, should be found in any discussion of this subject, then 


it must, I think, be admitted that the reasoning is insufficient 
at the vital point. Where it is insufficient is at the point of 


individual immortality. And this is the vital point. Let us not 


confuse our mind with large talk about the eternity of humanity, 
or of love, and so on: Humanity is men and women; love is 


lovers. The immortality of abstractions is not the same thing 


nor eyen the same kind of thing as the immortality of persons. 


It is on this personal point that the reasoning which has been 
indicated is, at the best, inconclusive. We really cannot lay it 


down that our individual continued existence is necessary for 
the rational and moral justification of this vast universe. One* 


does say this because one is spiritually paralysed, as many 


people are to-day, by the thought of the millions of worlds of 
which science is telling us, on but a speck in which we live our 


insect life. As an impression of cosmical infinitude, this is ~ 


entirely worthy of respect; but as a menace against, the sig- 


nificance and even the possible eternity of the human spirit, it’ 


is to be resisted and resented. Our faith is open-to be contro— 
verted by rational arguments; it is not to be cowed by material’ 
magnitudes. On any true scale of values, a solar system is a 
less. thing than the mind that discovers it and measures it, 


Mind ‘will triumph over matter in the last day of rational ~_ 
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judgment. We do not know what purpose, if any, the Cosmic 
Power may have as regards human lives. It may be—and it 


_ Seems as if it were—that they are being used up in processes 


and for ends far beyond us and our existence. It may even be 
that it is all but a play; that the end is no more than that, as an 
unforgettable-sentence in a modern masterpiece says it, ‘The 


. President of the Immortals had finished his sport with Tess’. 


hat is needed to meet these suggestions? What is needed 
plainly is some kind of assurance about that Power, and its— 
or His—relationship toward and purposes with our lives. In 


short, we need to know about God. 
The Character of God 


Here we come to the third way of approach to our subject— 
the religious, and I pass at once to the attitude of Christianity 
and, in particular, of Jesus. Let us look at this, as we have tried 
to look both at the scientific negative, and at the spiritual data, 


-without prejudice and, whether with acceptance or not, at least 


with understanding. The treatment of the question of immor- 
tality by Jesus is significant. Its significance is seen if we compare 
it with the method of Socrates. When the latter was asked about 
immortality he reasoned from the nature of the soul; and he 
reasoned illuminatingly, though it is true that the really impres- 
Sive argument in the Phaedo is not anything Socrates says but 
is Socrates himself. When Jesus was questioned on the subject; 
He took another line. He did not reason about it at all; indeed; 
He hardly mentioned. immortality as a topic by itself. What He 
did was at once to speak about God. He spoke about God as being 
a God of individuals, concerned with and coming into personal 
lives, and as Our Father. The inference was left to draw itself, 
A God that thus cares about persons. will not lose them in cosmic 
processes; the Divine Father doés not, as a human father would 


not, leave the children to die in the dark. For Jesus, the basis of 


th in immortality is not the nature of the soul, but is the 
character of God. 

This, certainly, is high ground; to many it will seem inacces- 
sible. But it is the fundamentally true ground. The crucial and 
final question in this whole problem is not that of any particular 
phenomenon, even the phenomenon of the soul, but is that of 


the relationship to all phenomena of the Power or Purpose 


behind, which we call God. As I have said, that Power may be 


_-using up human lives for vast ends, or may be playing with them: 


But if the supreme Cosmic Power be the God and Father of 


- whom Jesus speaks, then faith has its ultimate assurance. Jesus 


“random 


does deal with the one final issue when He bases immortality 
on no less than on what God is and on what is His relationship 
to human lives. : 

The question of faith in immortality is thus eventually the 
question of faith in God as friendly to man. But is not this only 
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the answering of one difficult problem by the raising of another 
still more difficult? As'a matter of comparative propositions, this 
may be so. But God coming into human life—graciously, for- 
givingly, savingly—is not a proposition: it is an experience. This 
experience is the essential Christian religion. Christianity often 
seems merely a system of ecclesiastical dogmas and ceremonies, 


sand divergent and discordant at that. But, behind all doctrines 


or rites, and behind all ecclesiastical divisions, there is one 
indubitably authentic and universally recognisable Christian 
religion, which is the religion of a Bernard as of a Luther, and 
of a John Wesley as of a John Keble, and which is known to a 
countless multitude of men and women in all the churches, in 
every clime of Christendom and in every age since Pentecost— 
that is, life lived in friendship with God through Jesus Christ. 
This experience—which’ exhibits in history every quality. of 
reality and which it is an historical ineptitude to dismiss as 
illusion—is the final Christian assurance of immortality. It is 
itself life eternal guaranteed of God. I do not mean that only 
one who accepts the Christian faith can believe in life beyond the 
grave. But here is the assurance of it which is nowhere else, and 
which can stand in the day when all else is falling. It stood Jesus 
in. that day. He died a bitter death, committing His Spirit into 
the hands of His Father, with whom He had lived His life. The 
road to such high ground is open to us through this same Jesus; 
for, to live life in friendship with Him—which is possible for 
the sincere will—is found to mean living it thus with God. 
This faith, while high, is healthy and is simple. It is not an 
anzmic other-worldliness. Our human life in this world is thé 
life which God calls us to live now; and it is to be lived energeti= _ 
cally, vividly, really. Only, it is to be lived not in alienation from 
or forgetfulness of Him, but in fellowship with Him; and life 
so lived is the true school-of our spirits. And this healthy faith 
is simple: it does not need to be—and it should not be—crowded 
with eschatological detail. One thing Jesus says about the future, 
and that is that it has moral character, and that a man’s eternal 
spiritual home is conditioned by what he makes his spiritual 
home here. Beyond that, which is ethically searching indeed, 
we need not seek to go. It is not necessary to believe much if 
only we can believe well; and even a Christian, if he be a good 
believer about the essential things, can afford to be a good 
agnostic about the rest. I have, thus, nothing to offer to those’ 
who raise curious speculations about a further life; nor am I 
disposed to discuss with those who peer through the keyhole 
of the door to another world, and bring dubious reports of 
trivial happenings there. In the supreme issue of human destiny, 
when the overpowering ebb is sweeping some one dear to us, 
or is sweeping us, far out into the dark deep, it is enough if we 
can say with the Prince of believers, Who is also the surety of 
our souls, ‘Father, into Thy hands’.’ ; 


ow the Mind Works—Illl * ‘ | 
i Childish Fears 


By the Hon. Medical Director of the East London Child Guidance Clinic 


HE child, almost at birth, responds to happenings in 
the outside world which affect its senses. A bright 
light will make the child move its eyes, and a shadow 
suddenly passing across its eyes will not produce 
blinking until it is sixty-five days old, whereas the sucking at the 
breast is brought about after very little coaxing. Loud noises 
and the removal of support will produce certain protective 
movements and cries, stiffening of the muscles as if to ward off a 
danger. This response or behaviour of the child in answer to 
the offending event or happening is called fear. This may seem 
to you almost unrecognisable as fear, but we have to consider 
what fear means. Fear is the sum total of movements, cries, 
changes of colour such as sudden pallor, dilating of the pupils 
and rapid action of the heart associated with a sudden danger. 
All these bodily happenings are in reality the child’s efforts 
to escape from something which is a danger to its life. If it 
were able to walk or crawl, it would actually attempt to put as 
great a distance as possible between itself and what is about to 
injure it. 
The Two Primary Fears 
Fear, then, in short, is the bodily accompaniment or even 
substitute for running away, or what is called the instinct 
of flight. The simple responses which I have just mentioned 
have been carefully studied in laboratory-nurseries, as they are 
called, or places where a psychologist can. study every gesture 
and cry of the child at various periods in its first few weeks of 
life; in other words, these responses are studied before the 
influences of the outside world, which have not been 
carefully- registered, have been: allowed to play upon the babe’s 


‘body. and very rudimentary mind. In such laboratory-nurseries 


jt has been found that a child that has.not yet been allowed to 


suffer the influences of: the outside: world, which unobserved 


children have to-exp2rience at the: hands of careful as well as 


careless nurses, does not show any signs of fear whatsoever 
if it is brought in touch with darkness, birds, cats, fishes, 
snakes and even burning paper. | 

Now I said that it has been discovered that there are two 
happenings which produce fear in the newborn babe irrespective 
of outside influences, and those are loud noises and removal of 
support. If now darkness or a woolly animal or a flaming fire 
are associated with one or other of these primary happenings, 
or stimuli as they are called, then fear will be produced on all 
subsequent occasions if this association is repeated a few times. 
This production of fear, therefore, by association is called a 
conditioned emotiona! response, or, more simply, the emotion 
of fear is now produced under certain conditions and those 
conditions need not necessarily have produced fear in the first 
instance. In other words, fear of a dog is the fear of its bark 
before it is fear of its bite. I think it can be said that the loud 
sound and the fear of falling are painful to the child. Somehow 
or another, the instinct of self preservation is aroused in the 
child and some effort must be made to protect itself. Broadly 
speaking, then, pain of any kind and any happening which 
interferes with the self-preserving machinery of the child will 
produce fear and, in addition, those bodily events which are 
associated with it. For example, hunger is a pain; limitation of 
movements is painful. It seems theréfore that many of the simple 
but essential happenings in the life of young babes are prone to 
produce fear. For example, the pain of hunger, which should 
bring the mother to the child, will be associated with a sense of 
something lacking; a feeling of isolation, of deprivation. In this 
way we account for the first expression of fear that children feel 
when they are left alone. It is not the darkness but the isolation 
and feeling of loneliness and want that come so frequently with 
darkness. It is not the animal that produces fear in the child 
but the imitative noises which parents and nurses are prone to 
utter when babies are given woolly animals to play with. In such 
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things as creep and craw! or suddenly dart, the sudden move- 


ments which are produced when they touch us'are not in them- 
selves fear movements; they are protective movements against a 
sudden injury. Fear accompanies these happenings because it is 
brought up by association. The minds of animals and babes, 
simple though they may be, are built up by this method of 
association, or the connecting up of two happenings which do 
not necessarily belong to one another but which have been 
repeatedly happening together. It is desirable, of course, that 
this should be so, but it is equally desirable that the associations 
that are produced should help life and not hinder it. -In the first 
education of a child, it is necessary for parents and nurses to 
bring about what they regard as desirable associations and to 
check those that are undesirable. 

For example, it is a good thing that the burnt child should 
fear the fire, that certain foods should be associated in the child’s 
mind with danger, and that simple forms of social behaviour 
should be produced by making them pleasant. Suppose a child is 
brought up by a nurse who cannot refrain from slamming doors 
and talking in a loud voice. If her method of feeding the child is not 
altogether pleasant, one can imagine that the nurse herself becomes 


an object of fear, and feeding time a time of discomfort, and that 


both nurse and feeding are disagrecable experiences when they oc- 
cur together. You know how common it is for achild to accept food 
-from the mother, yet refuse it from the nurse, and sometimes vice 
versa. A babe will cling to one person and shrivel up with fear 
if put into the arms of another. If we think for a moment of 
the simple fears with which I have dealt so far, it. should be 
obvious that they arise from anything which endangers the body 
of the child. The child is, to say the least, very fond of itself, for 


to be fond of itself is, after all, the first means of judging those 


happenings which are harmfu! to it. In the beginning of life, 
the babe is little more than a body which automatically protects 
itself from harm and which, equally automatically, takes in 
nourishment, But it is a machine which rebels when anything 
interrupts its normal actions, which must go on to the end. We 


‘could compare it-to a complicated slot machine which rejects a 


bent penny, or with a motor car which shrieks with friction when 
the brakes are too suddenly applied. All sorts of pains are 


injuries to the self and therefore must be avoided. 


Self-Love and Self-Preservation 


Now, what is more, the parent and nurse pay such careful 
attention to every bodily movement and simple mental 
interest that they allow an over-valuation of the child’s body to 
grow up in their own minds, which by reflection, as it were, 
produces in the child an equally strong over-valuation of its 
own body: Its little self becomes a very precious thing. At first 
the child automatically flinches at noises, exhibiting the first 
expressions of the emotion of fear. Later on it begins to antici- 
pate the coming again of painful happenings and painful situ- 
ations such as the dark and isolation. Now if such dangers and 
the fears which such dangers produce are repeated sufficiently 
often, the state of anticipation which is developed creates a kind 
of disposition which we call apprehensiveness; or looking for 
fear. Apprehensiveness, when it lasts a long time or is easily 
produced, becomes a very exhausting emotional mood; a great 
deal of energy is wasted in this way and the body suffers in 
consequence. Children who are in this constant state-of -fear or 
apprehensiveness will therefore show signs of bodily ill-health 
which may be the only indication or signal to the mother that 
something is wrong. A little girl was brought for examination 
with a lean and wasted look; she had gone off her food, .had 
digestive disturbances, and was regarded by the mother as 
suffering from some bodily ailment. The sickness which the 
child had every morning for a long period was also put down to 


’ the samecause, but there was something in the child’s face which 


suggested terror, dread, as it were, held in check. The child 
would sit with her hands tightly clasping the chair and every now 
and then she would take a deep sighing breath. Looking into 
the case, I discovered that there had been a considerable amount 
of family disharmony; the parents were at loggerheads with one 
another and frequent disturbances of a noisy character took 
place at night. The child admitted to me that she wondered 
what was happening; she thought that something was going to 
happen to her and that she was going to be attacked in her sleep. 
This chronic doubt as to what was going to happen was most 
exhausting, because the child could do nothing else but think of 
disaster and, as we all know, during times of crisis we lose our 
appetite, cannot eat, and a feeling of sickness comes over us. 
Fear, apprehension, insecurity, physical ill-health, were the 


‘ chain of events which preceded the making of this child’s 


illness. Removal of the cause by helping the parents to settle 
their affairs restored the child’s sense of security, and the 
apprehension passed away and physical health was restored. 

. Another Little girl was brought because she was in poor health 
and wetted the bed and soiled herself during the day as well. 
The child’s ill-health and weakness dated from the appearance 


- of a new child in the family. The mother’s attention was now 


given entirely to the newcomer. Fear of isolation and of being 
no longer wanted produced insecurity and a feeling of despair 
in this child which led to the weakening of that important control 


of the child. Now you see how the little boy or little girl feels — 
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which is allowable in the babe. This child felt, as it were, that _ 
to win the mother’s love was to’ become a baby again; to be Si ke : 
and ill would attract a mother’s attention, and in consequence. ~ 
her fear had led to a backward step which showed itself onmany — 
sides of the child’s behaviour, the behaviour of her’ body in 
sickness, in weakening of control over bodily activities, and even 
in her power of learning things at school. These then are the 
ways in which the foundations of fear are laid in the early 
years, but there are fears of a more complicated character which — 
develop in the child when it has entered the life of the family: — 
In this world, the world which is eventually merged into the 
larger world outside the home and into the community, fear 
is largely associated with persons and with the feelings the child 


develops about them. 4 
The Beginning of Repression 
Last week I told you something about the emotions that are = 
aroused in the child by contact with its parents. I spoke of the _ 
emotions associated with the love that the child feels for its par- 
ents and the dependency which goes with this love. I tried to 
explain the way in which the child resented any feeling of 
rejection, and rebelled against those persons who frustrated its 
love in any way. Now when anyone, particularly a child, feels _ 
frustrated or rejected, there is a natural feeling of anger that such 
a thing should have happened,’and anger produces dislike and 
even hatred, Very early in the child’s moral education, an atti- 
tude of dislike is not fostered and is certainly not condoned, so — 
that the child develops simple rules about feelings and emotions 
and actions with regard to persons that it now knows are good or 
bad, as the case may be. It knows that one set of feelings receive _ 
the approval of the parents and another their disapproval, but 
sometimes the feelings of dislike, anger and hatred are very 
strong, and in order to accept the parental rules for the sake of — 
love and peace, it will tend to hide even from itselfthe very feel- _ 
ings which call for strong expression. Punishment of a variety of 
kinds enter the child’s life whenever its actions are forbidden 
ones, and the fear of punishment, that is, the pain it produces, ~ 
and the fear of the person who produces it, will be shifted on to ~ 
the acts and feelings which the child feels so strongly but which 
it knows are wrong. In this way the child learns to fear some of — 
its own emotions; it begins actually as we say to be afraid of it- 
self. How often do people say they are afraid of themselves; nerv- 
ous people in particular are afraid that what they call their im- 
pulses will get the better of them, that they might blurt out 
something in the wrong place. We say that we would bite offour 
tongues rather than say this or that, and so perhaps the fear of 
speaking at all may develop, a ee 
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The Development of Conscience 


The important point to realise is that the development of fear 
of one’s own emotions, thoughts and impulses is a product of 
the attitude that the child takes up towards its own conduct with 
regard to those who govern its behaviour. I tried to bring home 
to you last time the way in which admiration and love produce in 
the child a readiness to accept the rules about forbidden and per- 
mitted things laid down by the parents. I tried to show you that © 
as the boy loves and admires his father, he takes him into him- 
self as an ideal of manhood that he wishes to live up to and event= — 
ually to become. It is obvious then that the child now has within 
its young mind a lot of emotions that it wants to express, and 
another set of emotions and attitudes tending to control these 
private emotions, which may be jealousy, anger and hatred, — 
These good emotions and attitudes which are now in the child’s © 
mind keep guard, as it were, like a little policeman within the 
mind to direct and even to hold up the emotional traffic which 
would break through: little bandits who would destroy law and — 
order, and who must be curbed at all costs. The little bandit self, 
the little savage, the untamed emotions of jealousy and hatred, 
cower before the moral policeman, now the dawning conscience __ 
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a 
happy when he or she has been good, that is tosay,whenemotions _ 
have been curbed, and the policeman has been satisfied. But 7 
sometimes these angry feelings in the depths of the mind are so — 
strong that they begin to worry the child, who becomes frightened _ 
of them. How can the child deal with them? How can he have peace? ~ 
He dare not say, except on angry occasions, ‘I am jealous’, ‘I am | 
angry’, or ‘I am hateful’. No, he feels just what we adults feel when _ 
we are ashamed of our own feelings. We say we hate ourselves, — 
or despise ourselves. There is another method which the mind 
adopts to overcome this strain between conscience and impulse 
which is forbidden. We become afraid and our fear takes shape, — 
sometimes many shapes. In the child who is carefully studied, 
and the adult too, fears which originate in the mind as a result of _ 
conflicting emotions frequently find their expression in some- ~ 
thing in the outside world which has perhaps in the past been the 
occasion of some particular fear—the dark, animals, isolation, 
open spaces, high places, bridges and water. Let me give you 
some examples to illustrate this association of inward fear with 
some outward object which in itself is quite harmless. A little 
girl, aged seven, was afraid that buildings would fall upon her if 
she walked in the street. It was discovered, when her long story — 
was told; that she had done something very wrong which shs 
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new ; of wrong-doing took place in a narrow street 
which was being rebuilt. Some days after this deed had been 
committed, she heard that some coping stones had fallen from 
the house in that narrow street. From that day onwards she re- 
_ fused to go out into the street unless she was accompanied by some- 
one. She added that she would never go through that street if 
she were accompanied by her mother. Do you not think that 
this child’s conscience was weighing heavily upon her: that 
{ the fear of discovery of wrong-doing was shifted upon a fear 
of those places which vaguely reminded her of what she had 
done? When this little girl told me what she had done, and when 
_I got her to tell what happened to her mother in my presence, a 
weight was lifted from her mind and she recovered from her fear. 
= Let me give you another example: Harry is ten years old and 
is in constant fear of being alone. He is a bright boy with the 
most scrupulous manners. He hates.to be dirty, he refuses to 
_ touch anything in the playroom which might soil his hands. He 
always wants to do the good thing. His fear began one morning 
-at_seven o’clock when he went down to the kitchen in a dutiful 
_ Way to prepare his mother and father a cup of tea. As he opened 
the door, his father’s strap, which had been hanging loopwise 
over the door, fell across his shoulders. He was frozen with terror 
and dashed out of the room. Since then he cannot stay anywhere 
alone; he sees hands coming from behind doors; he sees vague 
Shadows run across the room to terrify him, and he is constantly 
thinking that people are looking at him. I know from the family 
“Story that the boy’s father is very much master of the house. He 
disciplines, and has a great deal to say for himself, but he has a 
great affection for his children and is very attached to this par- 
ticular boy, who admires him in return. I think it is obvious 
that this boy is conscience-ridden. To be good and clean and 
Obedient is the consuming aim of his life. To be like father 
and to satisfy his father is everything to him. He fears to fall be- 
low that standard. I have a shrewd idea that he would like to fall 
below that standard: he would like to let himself go a little, but 
the father’s strap descends upon his neck, and hands appear 
on behind doors, and shadows pursue him, and people look at 


| The Value of Normal Sleep 


__ Reviewing for a moment the fears that children develop, they 
_ can be seen to fall under two heads in accordance with the degree 
_ of development of the child. The first group of fears, simple and 
_ direct in character, concern the imstinct of self-preservation. 
_ These will include all the everyday fears of children which are 

easily noticed. Fears of harm to the self will include such terrors 
as the dark, of animals, of being kidnapped, and of being injured 

by burglars, but as you must have noticed from the account I 
gave you of those fears which develop in connection with the 

dread of the disapproval of the parents and of moral lapses, 
the terrors I have just mentioned can have two aspects or 
sides to them. Take darkness, for example. It is perfectly true 
that the child may regard darkness as isolation; it is the condi- 
‘tion in which you are left alone unprotected and uncomforted; it 
is the place where you see nothing and where any of the dangers 
of life might come from nowhere. This is what is called the fear 
of the unknown which many uncivilised people have and which 
they guard against by all sorts of strange practices, charms, and 
magic words. Perhaps when the little boy whistles to himself as 
he goes up the dark staircase, or counts up to ten, or stamps upon 
the floor to get the comfort from his own friendly footsteps, he 
too, like the- savage, is charming away the evil that lurks in the 
dark. But the darkness, because of this terror it produces, is 
turned into a person; it becomes the place or person which is 
going to punish the child, and perhaps the burglars and vague 
things that it imagines in the dark are forms that its torturing con- 
science takes. In order to prevent the development of the first 
or simple form of fear, it is necessary to train children to sleep 
alone from the earliest years and to accept darkness as a state of. 
affairs which is associated with the coming of peaceful sleep. If 
this training is carried out by the parent or nurse in the kindliest 
“way and in the earliest years before bogey associations have been 
4ntroduced into the child’s life, there is no need to teach a child 
to be brave because there will be no fear which it must learn to 
‘control. To be brave is a moral attitude; it means that the child 
must have developed a control which it has borrowed from some- 
one it admires, or that it has accepted a standard of fearlessness 
-of which the father may be a shining ae 5 eae a: 
to sleep is a very important matter because sleep is a time 0 
PR opere from the activities of the day, and the child should be 
-put to bed, not suddenly with its mind full of the after-fancies of 
play, but after a period of restfulness when it is having its last 
simple meal without interruption, so that it can slip almost 
imperceptibly into a mood or state of mind and body which 
accepts sleep as the next step in the daily round. 

_ The second group of fears which, as I have suggested, borrow 
their form from the first group, are undoubtedly tied up with 
the simple guilt feelings which develop in the child in contact 
with those who control its conduct. The examples I have given 
‘can be multiplied indefinitely, but they should bring home 
‘the method whereby guilt is created and the way in which fears 
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grow up almost as punishments which the child makes out of its 
own sense.of goodness controlling what it has learnt to believe 
is the badness in itself, 


Placid Parents and Fearless Children 


Placid parents will produce fearless children; in the first 
place, because they themselves are stable-minded with emotions 


well organised and therefore they are examples to their children, 


whose power of imitation and suggestion are very strongly deve- 
loped. Secondly, placid parents will not produce in the child 
tormenting feelings of goodness. This tormenting feeling of 
goodness becomes a conscience which demands too much, and 
because the child’s imagination is so much more vivid than is 
that of the adult, because things seen and heard are so easily 
made food for the mind, they become embroidered into the 
texture of a child’s fears producing monsters of terror which 
belong to the world of fairy tale and savage life. Many mothers 
have told me that they have tried to cure their children of fears 
by keeping them away from fairy tales. It is true. that fairy tales 
will feed a child’s imagination, but they will not make a child’s 
imagination. The child, by its very nature, is a maker of. fairy 
tales in the same way as plants cannot: help producing flowers. 
What, however, will remove from the child’s fancy the fearful 
and the terrifying will be careful nurture in early years, and 
the development of self-control by mild measures which will 
prevent the manufacture of a conscience that can become a 
bogey in itself. 

In brief, we find that the fears of children are largely created 
by experience through errors in training. There are firstly the 
fears which are self-protective, signals of danger to prepare for 
flight from injury; and there are secondly the fears which are not 
in the nature of the child, but which are developed by its first con- 
tacts with those human beings who are responsible for the 
moral development which asks that conduct should move. along 
orderly channels and on to orderly social life. If we make this 
shaping of conduct an oppression by curbing and muzzling: 
what are, after all, the natural and innocent motives of children, 
we must expect disturbances in the form of rebellion, bad.tem- 
per, and fear. The latter—fear—is produced when the child is 


afraid of itself. Such a state of affairs merely cuts the personality. _ 


in two, a good half and an evil half; but it is only in harmonious 
development that the good and the seemingly evil are combined 
and transformed into a new thing—the well-balanced person. 


In the form of a 56-page book of magazine size, the first weekly 
part of Complete Wireless (Newnes, Is. each part) will prove very 
informative reading to listeners interested in elementary electrical 
theory, as well as to those whose hobby lies in the direction of 
home construction. Electrical theory is dealt with in a manner 


which is easily: understandable, and the reader’s interest is — 


stimulated by a series of questions and answers on the subject, 
whilst a number of simple experimental tests and measurements 
are particularly well illustrated by means of photographs. The 
main feature of the practical section of the book is a description 
of a complete transportable receiver, in connection with which 
a very detailed design chart is included. Further practical 
subjects which are dealt with include mains transformer con- 
struction, simplified testing of wireless components, notes 
regarding batteries and accumulators with practical hints upon 
repair and maintenance, whilst the careful description of the 
servicing of a well-known commercial receiver should prove of 
value to those to whom the assistance of experienced service 
agents is not readily available. Judging by the foreword and the 
list of contributors, the series, which is.to be completed in about 
twenty-four weekly parts, should prove very useful indeed, and 
we undertsand that arrangements will be made for the parts to 


- be bound so as to form three complete volumes for the reference 


library. 


NEXT WEEK’S LISTENER 


will deal with 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN’S TERCENTENARY 
(A. T. Botton, F.R.I-B.A.) 
and. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(PHILIP JAMES) 


Many Pages of Illustrations 
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Out of Doors 


The Herb Garden 


By CHRISTINA WOOD 


masses we get now. Just as we now decorate our rooms with. — 


N preparing to talk to you about herbs I have been trying 

hard to find out what a herb really is—but I have not suc- 

ceeded. In the old herbals everything, useful seems to have 

been included, and the number of everything familiar one 
had in the old days is amazing, so I have decided to stick to the 
old division of what were called pot herbs, herbs of very simple 
medicinal use, and aromatic herbs. ; 

We in England no longer use a very great mixture of flavour- 
ings in our foods. We probably should not like the method of 
cooking hares given in a recipe I found in an old book of my 
great-grandmother. “Take cabage and stripe leaf from stalke— 
take betus and borage avens, violet malvis, parsley, betayn, the 
white of lekes; and ; 
crop ‘of - netle—par- 
boile—press out 
water and hew them 
small—boil .the hare 
in. a_ covering of 
these’, etc. And here 
js one from the same 
book for flavouring , 
sage tea: Gerard, an 
old «herbalist, says, 
‘No man need doubt 
the. - wholesomeness 
of this drink, being 
brewed as it is with 
sage, betony, scabi- 
ous, spikenard, 
squinettes and fennel 
seeder 
- The first gardeners 
in England were the 
Romans, whobrought 
over and naturalised 
not only many herbs, 
but vegetables. There 
are records of beet, 
kale, cabbage, let- 
tuce, linseed, turnip, 
parsley, leek, radish, 
onion, coriander, 
feverfew, mint, rue 
and plenty of vines, 
etc., being gardened by the Romans. After they went, 
however, England was lawless again. The gardens vanished, 
and only the plants that, were naturalised survived, semi- 
wild, till the days of the monasteries, when the traces of 
herb gardens appeared again. The monks had great chances 
of interchange of garden produce, journeying as they did 
between the local and the foreign monasteries, and there 
are on record accounts of seed and root sales of many sorts of 
plants. By the year 1217, however, there must have been a 
start in gardening outside the monasteries as well, for there 
is an entertaining treatise, with a list of what is needed for 
the proper garden, which those starting a herb garden might 
still accept. “Your garden should 
be adorned with roses and lilies, 
turnsole, violets and mandrake; 
there you should have parsley 
and cost, fennel, southernwood, 
coriander, sage, savory, hyssop, 
mint, rue, dittany, smallage, 
pellitory, lettuce, garden cress, 
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beds of onions, leeks, garlick, 
pumpkins and shallots, cucum- 
ber, poppy, daffodil and acan- 

\ thus, and on no account should 
one omit pottage herbs such as beets, mercury, orach, sorrel 
and mallow’. 

This seems a queer mixture now; but it- was not till. Tudor 
times that flower gardens and vegetable gardens began to be 
separated; and’in some places the division is still incomplete. 
In old. Scottish gardens, the flower borders are along the paths, 
and behind them grow the vegetables, often separated by 
cordons of fruit trees, Still, no one can say that the inevitable 
winter cabbage stalk is ‘beautiful, and’ more and more we are 
inclined to divide our gardens. I would advise you to have'a 
separate flower garden, vegetable garden, and herb garden. In 
the herb garden you will keep plants you can use for cooking, 
when you are tired of your regular shop flavours, for drinks, 
for simple remedies, and last, but very definitely not least, a 
corner especially. for scent. rather than the gorgeous colour 
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Gardener working in a sixteenth-century Herb Garden 
From ‘A Garden of Herbs’, by Eleanor Sinclatr Rohde (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.) 


peonies, There should also be - 
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flowers for the sake of colour, so the old-fashioned people 
decorated for scent. There is a description by a Dutchman 
visiting England in 1560. He describes the scent of the house 
from the pots of flowers in the window boxes, the herbs strewn 
among the rushes on the floor, and the pots of rosemary by 
the fireplace; he says: ‘The English parlours strawed over with 
sweete herbs refreshed me, their nosegays always intermingled 
with sundry sorts of fragrant plants in their bedchambers and 


privi rooms, with comfortable smell, cheered me up and entirely — 


delighted all my senses’. , ae 
There is a herb garden I know which ‘entirely delights all 
my senses’, ; an 
which I will describe 
to you, as perhaps 
the surest . way. of 
saying what, I think 
of when I talk of a 
herb garden. It is in 
a little yard at the 
sunny side of a re- 
modelled farmhouse,, 
surrounded- by: three- 
walls and a low 
rocky bank dropping 

. out .of it on. the 
fourth side. It is . 
regular suntrap, an 
my you will find 
everyone sitting, 
though it is not, the 
flower garden. -They. 
come for the sun; 
butralso for the scent 
that almost- makes 
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day. Adl over the 
4 bank grows a mix- 

_ture of. thymes, the 
ordinary wild thyme 
(which is - still the 
one with far the best 
scent); a white variety 
of thyme called 7 
serpillum album; T. citriodus aurea, which is. a variegated: 
lemon-scented thyme; 7. chamedrys~ montana, with little 
pink flowers; 7. carnosus erectus, flowering. in’ August. and? 
September; T. odoratus; and on each side of-the steps a little 
edging of T. mitidus, a dear little thyme like a tiny juniper, 


nearly evergreen and covered in summer with purple flowers. — 


Between the stones of the steps were fat cushions of the tiny 
creeping peppermint-scented Corsican thyme. There are thirty 
varieties of thymes, and a thyme garden alone must be very 
entertaining. ‘here are an enormous number of uses for thyme 
and legends about thyme included in herb. history. I am not’ 
going to say much about recipes here, but one I can’t resist— 
it is.to enable mortals to see 
fairies. ‘One pint sallet oyle put 
in vial glass, wash with rose — 
water and marigold water, the 
flowers to be gathered towards © 
the East. Wash till oyle is white, 5X 
then add buds of hollyhock, SNA A! 
flowers of marigold, tops and WN AG 
flower of wild thyme, and buds ; Ly SA 
of young hazel. The thyme 4 ESTER DS 
must be gathered near the side 
of a hill where fairies use to be. Lovage 
Take grass of a fairy throne. Put 
all in oyle and set to dissolve three. days in the sun, and. then, 
keep for thy own need’. “) 
But to go back to my garden. On top of the thyme bank was 
a hedge of white lavender. Personally I love the old grey: 
lavender best, but the white smells as sweet—which is not true’ 
of the richer-coloured dwarf varieties—and ‘here it looked: 


beautiful against grey walls. On one side of the central path: 
was a border of hyssop, and on the other lavender cotton.’ 


Hyssop makes a close good-smelling ‘hedge, ‘but usually: I like: 
it best grown in little clumps. for the sake: of its bright blue 
flowers. It needs shelter and a-good soil, and here it revelled: 


in the warmth of the walls. Iuavender cotton was and is still 


much used as an edging. Its greyish leaves show up the bright 
yellow flowers in July, and it is fairly neat in habit, though ‘its 


smell is not worthy of the other-herbs, One of the.borders was 


you drowsy on a hot, ~ 
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Costmary 


you have a very bad soil, and grow it to smothe 
should not risk it in the herb gardens esa. 
_ There were southernwood or lad’s love, and some of its varie- 
ties, artemisia pontica, silver-leaved and very good-smelling, 
and artemisia tridentata—the best of the artemésias with wedge- 
Shaped leaves, very striking. On wet, warm days it scents the 
air for yards. Southernwood was much used, powdered and dry, 
to keep moth away, and as a cure for sleeplessness. Next to the 
southernwood were some little-used herbs—lovage, ligusticum 
scoticum, with big handsome leaves and large umbels of smalf 
yellow flowers, well worth growing in a herb garden for its 
scent; its leaves were used for scenting baths. The same was 
true of costmary, one of the most. aromatic of all the herbs, and 
Sweet Cicely, with its large greyish leaves and hemlock-like 
flower, a herb so safe you can use ‘any part thereof any way’, and 
So sweet-smelling that when beehives are rubbed over it the bees 
will always come home to so sweet-smelling a place. Go-to-bed- 
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at-noon, with big yellow flowers, was also there. Then 

fennel, comfrey, the useful red-leaved par plesiovciot aes 
called salvia officinalis, tansy, the blessed thistle, an annual 

rather weak in the stem and needing a tie, All these plants like 
dry, warm borders; but they are hardy and will grow in ordinary 
soil readily. For colour in the border there was winter savory, a 
useful plant, hardy, unless the soil is too good, when it seems to 
get soft and dies in the winter: salvia sclarea, which is the old 


clary; it has good strong heads of pink and blue flowers. If- 


grown it is worth knowing’ that it will not live in water, 
unless the stalk bottoms are scalded for ten seconds, ‘or are 
thoroughly bruised with a hammer. There was elecampane, 


bright yellow, and the brilliant red bergamot, a flower brought 


from America in the first years of di 

Armada; In the other beds eae pon rei patie oe 
more of the old-fashioned flowers, 
a line along the wall of mulleins 
and the biennial mallow, Javatera 
arborea; and rue, easy to grow 
if you have plenty of lime, other- 
wise grudging and bad to start. 
Here was a bright green-leaved 
sage with brilliant red flowers, 
salvia grahami—not too hardy,. - 
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ara Clary 
but here thoroughly happy in its This and the preceding three herb illus 
shelter; here also valerian, cham- 7" 47¢ from woodcuts by Elinor 


omile, a cheery and useful plant, fampers 


though it is so often despised in England, chives, very attractive 
little bunches of bright green spikes, feverfew (the common pyre- 


thrum parthenium), Solomon’s Seal and saffron, which wé know as’ 
crocus. I hope I have given you some little idea of a herb garden: 
as it might be, not what it so often is—a bed of mint and one 


of sage, bordered by parsley, pushed out of sight: in the 
vegetable garden—but a place of scent and the sound of bees. 


cAutumn (Colour 


om By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


AM afraid that I must begin with a confession. I have a bad 
habit of dramatising the seasons of the year. Spring always 
seems to me like a courtship, summer like a marriage, 

@ autumn like a really grand party, and winter like a death, 
and yet, a death that has in it-an infinity of life. 

. Now, all things considered, I believe I like the party season 
best-of all—which is another way of saying that autumn is my 
favourite time of year. And I believe it would be a great many 
other people’s favourite time too, if they knew what grand parties 


they could have in their gardens if they would only take a little 


trouble.- For there are all sorts of lovely trees and shrubs which 
never seem to get invited into most people’s gardens, trees that 
have a nature so festive that on the morning after the night be- 
fore, by which I mean, on the morning after the first frost, their 
complexions are positively livid with their delightful dissipation. 
There are shrubs that look like glorious young rips, that are cov- 
ered with bright blue beans at the first sign of winter, and when 
you see them in the morning the blue beans look like bright and 
childish tokens from some carnival, which they have forgotten to 
take out of their buttonholes. And there are many bronzes and 
yellows and golds that will make your garden as lovely as a ball- 
room during the height of a very grand party indeed; and if you 
half close your eyes you can imagine, when the wind is blowing, 
that all these colours are the colours of women’s dresses, as they 
twist and turn, in the music of the wind. 

Now the question ‘What-is your favourite autumn shrub?” is 
almost as difficult to answer as ‘What is your favourite flower?’ 
for that question is seldom answered with any alacrity by any- 
body but musical comedy actresses, who, in my experience, can 
give a man an answer to anything, at any time of the day or night. 
However, I must confess that I have a favourite autumn shrub— 
a shrub which has given me more pleasure, and has made my 
rooms brighter, and gayer, than almost any flower which blooms 
in the spring. the name of it is euonymus europaeus. If that 
sounds too alarming, I think it would be a good idea to call it by 
its far prettier and far simpler English name—the spindle tree. 
Near my little cottage there is a wood into which I occasionally 
make illegal excursions, and there, at the top of a hill, in the poor- 


“est soil, is a spindle tree about four feet high; its stems are cover- 


ed with a mass of pale scarlet fruit, which opens like the petals of 
a flower, and shows the seeds inside coloured a brilliant orange. 
If you cut a large bunch of them—and I must confess that I in- 
variably do—they look like an exquisitely flaming torch, and I 
can assure you that if you have been poaching, like me, they also 
feel ‘like an exquisitely flaming torch, especially when you are 
skulking along the horizon endeavouring to avoid the more dis- 
agreeable type of gamekeeper. However, it 1s worth it. So please 
remember this shrub. Any good nurseryman will get it for you. 


- 


Tt does not want much sun, it thrives in a poor soil and it will 
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give you all the sensations of japonica in the dullest days of 
November. iA 
. There is another shrub which you must most certainly ask 


to your autumn party, if you wish it to be a success;. its name is. 


rhus cotinotdes. Round about this time of the year the leaves are 


the most brilliant scarlet, shot with orange. In fact, I believe. 
that even if this shrub were placed in the middle of.a group of, 


Japanese maples and scarlet oaks it would outshine the lot of 


them, like an almost overdresséd woman at a particularly bril-: 


liant gathering. The rhus is quite hardy and though it is rather 


scarce this season you ought to be able to get it if you take pains, . 


And if you are asking it to the party you had better also ask its 
sister rhus typhina laciniata, which is not quite so brilliant but has 
actually a more prettily shaped foliage, like ferns. 


- Of course you will be asking some of the maple family, who 


are indispensable to the success of any really good autumn party. 
Now everybody knows some of the maples, but at the risk of 
seeming unkind I would suggest that some members of the 
family are much to be preferred to others. This specially applies 
to the Japanese branch of the family, because some of the Japanese 
maples are inclined to be slightly intemperate in their habits. 
They are like: young men who take one drink, grow red in the 
face and become obstreperous. Some Japanese maples do that 
after their first nip of frost and really they are not worth bother- 
ing about. 

But there is one whose behaviour throughout the party will 
be beyond any sort of reproach; its name is acer felicifolium. It 
has every sort of virtue. To begin with, it is one of the first to 
arrive; in fact, it often begins to turn in August, But it does not 
turn quickly, but very slowly, flushing from a pale pink to a dull 
bronze. After it has done that you would think that it had done 
enough to contribute to your entertainment. As soon as the frosts 
arrive it turns a brilliant red—a sort of sealing-wax red—and its 
leaves are so sturdy that they will often stay on for many days 
after its less accomplished relations have given up all hope. 

I have not time to do more than skim through the tremendous 
list of trees and shrubs which you may ask to your party. And 
so, as though I were opening an address book at random, I will 
switch abruptly to a quite different family—the family of flower~ 
ing crab apples. You may safely ask as many of these as you like, 
but there is one branch of the family which, in my opinion, is 
superior to any of the others, and its name is pyrus malus Fohn 
Downie. This tree is simply covered in autumn with tiny apples 
the shape of eggs, which are so vividly coloured that they look 
like Easter eggs. And one of the merits of this tree is that the 
fruits are not only lovely to look at, but are lovely to eat, and 
make the most delicious preserves and jellies, of which I refuse 
to send anybody the recipe. ; ‘ 4 

I have just remembered two plants which will be bitterly 
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offended if they are not asked to. the party, and you will make 
a grave mistake if you do not ask them, because many people 
do not even know of their existence. One is the aralia spinosa— 
or, to give it its popular name, the Devil’s. walking stick. If 
you wonder why it is called that, the best thing to do is to 
grasp it firmly round the stem. After which you will probably 
call it something worse. The aralia spinosa, apart from its 
lovely autumn colouring, has beautiful. heads of creamy white 
flowers which come out at the end of. September. 

Another shrub which also flowers in September, and has a very 
lovely autumn colour, is the andromeda arborea. It really ought 
to be asked, because the leaves at this time of the year are so 
vivid that they look as if they had been dipped in claret. 

However, it is a grave mistake to think that the only colours 
on. the palette of autumn are the reds and bronzes and the 
golds. If you are prepared to take a little trouble, and to spend 
a little money, you will be able to have blues as well. And here, 
for a moment, I should like to emerge, as it were, from the 
shrubbery, and lead you down the herbaceous border, to show 
you a plant which, in my opinion, is grossly neglected in this 
country—a plant which could be in flower in many gardens at 
the present moment. : 

It is a Japanese herbaceous shrub called desmodium cinerascens, 
which is a very lovely thing. Its stems are arched and drooping 
and are covered with purply pea-shaped flowers at about this 
time of the year. When last I saw it, it was placed next to a 
clerodendron fargesii, the shrub with blue beans to which I 
referred above. Clerodendron fargesi has a charmingly artificial 
look, because the blue pods are surrounded by rose-coloured 
carpels, and the whole thing looks as if it had been painted 
by. a rather naughty child. F 

Now you may not want to ask any climbers to your party, 
but you may be quite certain that climbers will get in; and you 
might as well see that they are the right sort. And of all the 
climbers I know—perhaps it would be better to use the word 
‘creepers’, socially as well as botanically—of all the creepers I 
know, none is more dauntless, more brilliant, nor so-completely 


undeterred by the coldest reception, as a Japanese vine which - 


goes by the name of witis thunbergii. The last. time Isaw this 
plant it was climbing with considerable enjoyment over a large 
holly, and the effect was quite enchanting. Some people have a 
prejudice against creepers which use other trees-as a means of 
support, but it is a prejudice which I have never been able to 


share. Needless to say, one hates to see a fine oak strangled in’ 
the grip of some coarse ivy, but there are some trees which - 


seem actually to welcome the attentions of these creepers. One 
of the simplest and yet the most delightful effects I ever saw, 
in autumn colouring, was on an old elm, whose owner had 
allowed a Virginia creeper to climb up its trunk. The creeper 
did the elm no harm, and the sight certainly did me a lot of good. 

If you have any old stumps of dead trees in your garden, about 
six feet high, or any arches which are still bare, or any low 
rambling roofs, like the tiled roofs of some antiquated tool 
sheds, there is another Japanese vine which is so beautiful that it 
makes you want to rush about singing the Japanese national 
anthem, and that is vitis humifolia, which has golden leaves and 
berries like clusters of turquoises. 

I have not mentioned the azaleas, because I am taking it for 
granted that they. will-most certainly be asked to the party 
without any recommendation from me. And once one begins 
talking about azaleas it is really extremely difficult to stop. Nor 
have I referred to the metallic brilliance of the viburnum plicatum, 
for this is really a spring flower, and it is only because of its 
extraordinary amiability that it makes its old age as lovely as its 


How the Townsman May Help the Fiver 


By A. G. STREET ; 


ODERN newspapers are wonderful things, but of 
late they are getting beyond me. Possibly I am a trifle 
thick in the uptake, or perhaps I am not sufficiently 
gullible. Anyway, I cannot swallow all that I read in 
them nowadays. On one page I find a thoroughly convincing 


article, which states that agriculture should be put, immediately, 


if not sooner, on a sound and lasting prosperous basis. Having 
digested this with some satisfaction, I turn to the next page, to 
be greeted with large and flaming headlines to the effect that 
housewives should on no account pay more for their food; that 
food is cheaper than it has been for years, down to pre-War price 
almost. And isn’t it glorious? A pound now buys 2§s. worth of 
food. God’s in His Heaven, the paper in question has the 
situation well in hand, and all’s right with the country. Not so 
good, this page, from my point of view, distinctly not so good. 
So I turn to yet another page, and find therein an impassioned 
column, which states that to reduce the wages of anybody, 
especially of the agricultural labourer, would be scandalous, 
un-British—in fact, not cricket. 

By this time I realise that Iam getting into deep waters, so I 


- shiny, dark leaves, but there is none of that sweet, young green ~ 


supreme pleasure, [ 
ae ue faces when they see that you have got thing 
they haven’t. OW 4 ; an 
I cannot imagine any shrub which is more likely to please you — 
and to disgust your friends than the cqllicarpa giraldiana. This. - 
shrub has three distinct merits. Firstly, it comes out in August, 
in charming clusters of purple flowers. Secondly, when these 
flowers are over, they are succeeded. by bunches of } purple-blue _ 
fruits which remain till well into the winter. Thirdly, the. * 
foliage is really remarkable, because towards the end of this 
month it turns more nearly purple than any other leaf I know. ~ 
And therefore it will also probably turn your friends’ faces more »-) 
nearly purple than most other shrubs which they haven't got. 
The last time I saw a callicarpa giraldiana it formed part of — 
one of those absurd mixtures of colour which are so varied and ~ 
so haphazard. that the general effect, instead of being one Olas 
clashes and muddles, was like a delightful bouquet. At its feet — 
was a group of polygonums—and if you are not well up in the —D 
polygonums you ought to make a note of the variety which is — 
called ansplexicaule, because at this time of the year it gives you 
one of thy prettiest cherry-reds that you can find in any garden. | 
It is a spiky flower and is extremely hardy. ae 
Then next door to the polygonums was an enormous cluster of — 
red-hot pokers. But they were not the ordinary red-hot pokers, 
whose small tubular petals point downwards. The petals of these — 
red-hot pokers—the erecta—pointed upwards, so that instead of 
looking just angry, like the ordinary red-hot pokers, these looked 
absolutely infuriated. : is 
All through the autumn there is a perpetual pageant of gold 
and flame and crimson, crimson and flame and gold, and some- 
times the pageant is so brilliant that one’s eye becomes almost. — 
tired and longs for a little relief, longs fora touch of young fresh — 
green to offset all this heated colour. But in most gardens there 
isn’t any of that sort of green at this time of the year: there are 
the dark greens of the conifers, there are plenty of bushes with 


which is like the leaf of a willow in May. This green we would 
gain, with absolute certainty, from the bamboos. Why don’t we? — 
I think it must be because of the extraordinary illusion, in the © 
minds of a great many people in this country, that bamboos 
are exotics. They either think that they will not flourish, except 
in the warmest districts, which is quite absurd, or else they think 
that they will not blend with the ordinary trees and shrubs of the 
English countryside. I am sure that some people actually believe 
that bamboos are faintly improper—and, really, one cannot blame. 
them when one remembers the hideous way in which they are — 
so often grouped along the promenades of what is optimistically _ 
termed the English Riviera, stuffed in clumps alongside an asphalt 
pavement, or pushed up against an iron shelter in the municipal 
gardens. : 

And yet if you group a few bamboos among your autumn 
coloured shrubs, you will enormously enhance the effect of your 
reds and your yellows by this background of fresh green. 
Bamboos are, perhaps, the only evergreens that seem per- 
petually young. There is always a sense of spring about them. I _ 
do sincerely hope that you will ask them to your party. Because _ 
even when the other guests have gone, when the last sad leaf 
has fluttered away, with a defiant twitch of crimson, like a cloak” 
vanishing through a door, the bamboos will stay on, fresh and — 
sweet and green, like young people who are not ashamed to 
greet the breaking of the dawn. 


drop the paper, and think about these three pages. And the more 

I think about them the more puzzled I become. As far as I can’ 
see, the only solution is for the paper to send a prepaid telegram 
to the celestial regions, offering the Archangel Gabriel a hand-~ 
some retainer to come down to earth, and see about it. For I am 
convinced that these three things cannot be brought about at ~ 
one and the same time by any human agency. Of course, either 
two are quite possible. You can have a prosperous agriculture, - 
decent wages for farm workers, and dearer food. You can have — 
cheap food, prosperous agriculture and scandalous wages for- 
farm workers, but, of course, it will not last very long. Or you © 
can have—what you have been having for some years now—- 
cheap food, decent wages for farm workers, and a bankrupt _ 
agriculture, again not for much longer. You will not agree with — 
that last statement, most probably. You will say that farmers have , 
always grumbled. They have heen bankrupt for so long now 
that they are used to it. Any change, even for the better, would 
only be another cause for more grumbles. Whatever the price of | 
food, the countryside will always be the same when we go down. 
for our holidays. Farmers haye cried Wolf too often, And, quite — 
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think that you would be justified We have cried 
Volf too often in the past, and now that the wolf really is at our 
oors, the townsman will not believe it. But when you say that 
¢ countryside will always be the same charming place to visit, 
Frespective of the profit and loss accounts of farming, you are 
tossly mistaken. Next time you ar2 in North Wilts, I hope some 
f you will journey to a little village between Marlborouch and 
windon, and see for yourselves what can happen to an English 
dillage. You will find it a depressing experience. x; 
| The name of this village is Snape. It has been admirably 
Hescribed by Sir William’ Beach Thomas in his book How 
B gland Becomes: Prairie. After reading this book and scarce 
elieving what I read, I went to Snape, with a brother farmer 
. 1928, to see for myself. Nearing Snape, we inquired the way 
f a man who. was working by the roadside. He was making a 
atching pen for grass sheep. I will give you his reply verbatim. 
Snape! You do mean the wild land, I s’pose. ’Tis along this 
ane about a mile. You wunt vind much o’ the village left. The 
hurch be.gone. I used to zing in the choir when I wur a boy, 
nd vother day I helped to pull un down’. We thanked him, and 
Ourneyed on to find that what he said was only too true. We 
iscovered the remains of two large farmhouses and several 
ottages, with their overgrown gardens and orchards. Sheep 
racks ran through the ground floor rooms, and over the whole 
Ountryside hung the 
aush of desertion. It 


lation. The impres- 
ion of hideous 
fesolation was en- 
hanced by the find- 
mg of a dead sheep 
t in front of one 


xf the farmhouses. 
disturbed the crows 
hich were pecking 
ut its eyes. 

| I went up there 


last Easter 
onday, and found 
all slipped a little 
ther into decay. I 
iO not want to be 
sentimental about it, 
out, having been a 
armer all my life, I 
could not help stand- 
ng in front of that 
arge farmhouse ruin and picturing the busy scene in the 
early morning there some years ago, when Snep2 was-a 
lourishing village. And it has all gone. It seems a tragedy. 
dere was a_ little community which has been blotted out. 
it was raining on Ezst2r Monday while I was there, and a 
barty of youthful hikers were sheltering from the rain in one of 
he ruins: They were amusing themselves by singing various 
modern songs, one of which was ‘Just one more chance’. Well, 
Snape has gore too far, but I think that there is to-day a brief 
0 give your agriculture just one more chance. And if this is to 
se, the townsman must find the money, either in higher prices 
or farm products, his food, or in monetary assistance from the 
4xchequer. There is no other way, and I think that it is right 
it this juncture in our history to be honest, and admit that the 
noney will, perforce, come from the townsman chiefly. I realise 
hat there are many more people in the country who eat food 
han those who produce it. Is it worth their while to invest 
money in order to make farming a flourishing industry o.1ce 
nore? 

Agriculture is the fourth largest industry in the country, both 
is regards output, and labour employed. Textiles and clothing 
-ome first; iron and steel second; food, drink and tobacco third; 
hen farming. Agriculture is the one large industry in this land 
o-day which is capable of expansion. In 1925 it produced 
C225 million in actual sales. This could be greatly increased, 
hereby reducing imports, and helping our trade balance. You 
1ave to remember that the day is gone when England can manu- 
facture for the world. Our old customers are making their own 
quirements. Where; then, shall we get the money to pay for our 


niported food—£296 million per annum? More than half of this - 


mount could be produced here in addition to our present out- 
ut. Roughly it means spending 7d. here rather than sendmg 
sd. out of the country. In other words your food will cost you 
nore, but if you do not export manufactured goods, where will 
rou: get the money to pay for your imported food? It does not 
natter how cheap imported food may be; should the day come 
vhen we have not got the money to send out of the country for 
t, we shall go hungry. : : . 
However, either on economic grounds or sentimental ones 
he townsman does appear to wish to help farming at this junc- 
ure, and I, as a farmer, wish to say thank you, but also I want to 
oint out to him the importance of knowing on which branches 
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Ruined homestead in the village of Snape 
From ‘How England Becomes Prairie’ by Sir William Beach Thomas (Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 


of the industry his money should be spent. Obviously they are 
“those products which are most suited to the climate of our 


country, those products which are better quality than their 
imported counterpart, and those products whose production 
will absorb most labour. Our home products which comply with 
these three conditions can be summed up in two words, ‘perish- 
able products’. Under this heading would come meat, dairy pro- 
duce, eggs, fresh vegetables and fruit. They are all suited to our 
temperate climate; they are all perishable and therefore of better 
quality than those imported, owing to freshness; and their pro- 
duction requires the employment of skilled educated craftsmen 
in regular work getting a decent wage. 

Moreover, their production comprises about eighty per cent. 
of the farming industry, and surely what has been found to be the 
safest place for the farmer’s capital should be where the nation 


should place its investments in farming. Most people seem to ~ 


think that increased grain growing here means increased labour 
employed. This was true fifty years ago perhaps, but it is not 
true to-day. Owing to mechanisation, if grain-growing be made 
profitable in this country by artificial means, many less farm 
labourers will be employed, and the resultant grubbing up of 
hedges and throwing the fields into huge grain belts for more 
economical tractor cultivation will destroy a lot of the charm of 
our countryside. I cannot think that the townsman wishes his 
money to be used to 

<coueceeceme farther such a condi+ 

_ tion of things. 

You will perhaps 
.. think that lam argu- 
ing from the point of 


stock farmer only, but 
I am not. The small- 
holder is, perforce, a 
livestock farmer 
rather than a grain 
farmer. I was talking 
to one the other day, 


hurt that the nation 
has seen fit to help 
the minor and rela- 
tively unimportant 
branches of farming 


the livestock side. 
“You know’, he said, 
‘T cain’t goo on much 
longer. I do git up 
; - ~ at five an’ milk, an’ 
so do me wife an’ daughter weekdays an’ Sundays, an’ we be 
losin’ money. We didn’ ought to be Josin’? morey, when we do 
work like that’. : 
He has a few hundred pound in that holding, which he has 
sweated for and saved. On his own showing he is not a lazy man, 
and yet ruin gibbers in the background not so very far away: 
Even if you approve of sweating capital, you must remember 
that, in his case, every time you eat an egg you are eating the 
produce of sweated labour as well as sweated capital. Is not that 
man a type, who should have a fair chance with his pigs, and his. 
cows and his poultry? To-day he has no chance at all. Only sheer 
hopeless toil from before dawn till after dark, with ruin and 
disgrace to look forward to. Remember he will not take any of the 
wheat quota money or of the sugar beet subsidy, and the nation’s 
policy recently has forced him to pay dearer for many of his pur- 
chases. He gets no salary, his invested capital is in danger, and he 
knows not the meaning of holidays, not even a half-day a week 
or a Sunday off. But he will be a happy man, and quite content to 
toil for eighty hours a week, if you make it possible for him to 
feel that by so doing he is making his family more secure, 
Small holdings have in the past been constituted owing to 
political spite or class hatred, never with the idea that they pro- 
vided a healthy outlet for our evergrowing town population, and 
a decent livelihood for a willing worker. A prosperous peasantry 
is no bad thing for any country, and there must be in this country 
producers of perishable products, in the main using cheap im- 
ported grain as their raw material. If you make the production of 
livestock products a reasonably profitable proposition, no Gov- 
ernment will be able to stop townsmen from taking up small 
holdings in the country. I do not think that any working farmer 
expects or wishes to obtain great wealth from his labours. I, for 
one, would sooner earn one pound in the country than two in the 
town, but I do want the one. I will admit that a farming life has 
many advantages and compensations, Wealth we do not want, buta 
reasonable chance of making a liviagin the raising of the products 
most suited to our climatic conditions we do want, and, quite 
sincerely, I think that it would pay the townsman to make this 
possible. Flogging a dead horse not only avails nothing but it 
makes a poor flogger. Take away this awful fear of going under 
from the British farmer, and the result in increased home produc- 
tion will astonish you, and incidentally reduce your imports 
bill. 
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view ofthe largerlive- _ 


and he was honestly - 


to the detriment of ' 
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Democracy and Culture \ 

I have just read the Editorial in THE LisTENER on ‘Democracy 
and Culture’, and the notice of Mr. Siepmann’s speech on 
‘The Changing Audience’ at the Adult Education Conference. 
I found myself out of sympathy with the remarks made 
about broadcasting in the earlier stages of that Conference, 
because I do recognise its value. But I think that in both cases 
an offensive attitude is indefensible. Neither the Tutorial Class 
movement nor educational broadcasting can advance their 
claims by deprecatory remarks about the value of the other. 
What every honest educator should want is that every form of 
instruction should be pressed into service. As I understand Mr. 
Siepmann, it was not for him a question of reconciling our: 
traditional British culture with a new proletarian one which 
may arise in the future. It was a question of supersession. 
Further, in speaking of the universities, he may have had in 
mind Oxford and Cambridge alone, because he either did not 
know or chose to ignore that there are other universities in 
Britain whose combined strength is much greater than that of 
the two elder universities. Again, while one does sympathise 
with attempts at mass education, it is surely evident, now more 
than ever, that we should also try to educate for leadership. 
These two activities are, in fact, not incompatible, but com- 
plementary, and that is, apparently, where I dissent both from 


- you and from Mr. Siepmann. 


_ In my opinion, the best that is in our traditional culture is 
communicable to the masses. That culture was not, as Mr. 
Siepmann apparently thinks, the creation of the aristocracy, 
but the best fruits of our national history. The people of this 
country will not scrap it in order to receive in its place some 
new-fangled brand of culture, fashioned by some petty Napoleon 


of Savoy Hill. 
_ University of Bristol C. M. MacInnzs 


- Design in Industry 


May I, through your columns, make a comment on M. L. 


Anderson’s talk on the manufacturer’s handicaps in THE 
LIsTENER Of September 28? While agreeing with some of his 
remarks about superfluous and silly ornament, I must point out 


The Old Tithe Barn, Bradford-on-Avon 


Points from Letters 


that he has not got to the kernel of the matter in discussing the 
quarrel between handwork and machine-work. He really should 
know that there is more than the design in the finished article: 
there is beauty and sensitiveness of texture—life, you may call — 
it, in short. If I designed a piece of jewellery and had it carried 

out by mechanical methods, I should detest the result (I have, — 
in fact, had this experience). There is a quality in the work done ~ 
in the craftsman’s workshop that the machine son cannot see» 


sonal regularity can never give. If Mr. Anderson cannot see 
this, he cannot, and there it is; but he should not be rude about — 
people of experience who know what they are talking about. g 

Lechlade May Morris 


My, museum days were spent in the study of design and colo- — 
rhythm, but I regret I cannot agree with the broadcasts on | 
design. Modern designers are apt to remind one of General — 
Fuller’s not too fulsome tribute to the vision of certain staff- — 
officers—‘they see things as a cow sees them’. en: 
Taking the grip-handles shown in the LIsTENER of Sept,.28, 4 
surely the older designs, while efficient, give one much to ponder — 
and wonder at, whereas the modern are expressionless, jejune 
and boring. In the older pattern on the extreme left of the illus- 
trations given we find a doubly skewed cubic curve of a type rich 
in associations; it takes us back to the ploughshare twists of West- 
minster, and over the seas to the scurrying counter of the 
windswept Cutty Sark. Do you see the amazing transformations 
that curve undergoes? Upwards it splays into a fish-fin edge. 
downwards it becomes a fluted ripple. Follow to the top and 
bottom; you find the pattern transformed again, and this time into 
the spirals of Celtic Ireland and Mycenz, with an anthemion sprig 
thrown in for luck. But we have not yet exhausted this design. 
Note the thoughtful undercurrent, the way in which on the 
baseplate the design is echoed in outline, a reverie in monotone 
as it were. That happens to be a queer case of the ‘parallactic 
diasymmetricals’ which this age of high speed has made the 
main interest of the educated beauty-hunter. i 7 
Summing up: the older pattern is the work of a’ not very 


powerful but interesting, rather fantastic sciolist: the moderna 
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_ Pattern is mere efficiency-stuff, but, as it involves no mental 


f Strain; it would be greatly admired by General Fuller’s cow. 
London, S.W. 1 “ESP: ALABASTER. 


Lord Elgin and the Viceroyalty of India 
I have Just read Mr. Rushbrook Williams’ review of my book, 
Years of Destiny, in your issue of October 5. I would like to 
_ thank your reviewer for drawing my attention to one or two 
typographical errors, which, of course, will be corrected if 
- Opportunity arises. I will not object to his use of the word 
_ Zesignation’ instead of. ‘dismissal’ on page. 345. But I must 
draw your attention to a queer slip in a matter of great impor- 
tance which Mr. Rushbrook Williams makes. He says that: 
_ ‘Again, the first Lord Elgin was not Viceroy until March, 1862, 
~ while the Indian Councils Act was passed in 1861—a brutal 
: fact. which murders the beautiful theory on page 42’. 
» It is true that Lord Elgin Janded.in India on March 12, 1862, 
but he had been offered and he had accepted the office of 
_ Viceroy. and Governor-General of India at the end of April, 
1861. Now, the Indian Councils Bill, which afterwards became 
= the Act of 1861, together with two Bills for establishing High 
Courts of: Judicature in India and for- dealing with certain 
matters affecting the Civil Service, were not introduced into 
the House of Commons until the following 6th June. Thus, 
Lord Elgin and Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State for 
_ India, were actually together in England during the crucial last 
stages of the drafting of the Indian Councils Bill of 1861, and 


throughout the whole of its passage in Parliament. — 
London, W.C. 2. J. CoATMAN 


Science in Schools . | 
| Readitig-Dr. A. S. Russell’s article on this subject, I was 
. forcibly reminded of a number of conversations I have had this 
summer: with (rt) the headmaster of a_ secondary school 
specialising in science, and himself formerly — responsible 
chemistry master in a large public school;.(2) the. responsible 
physics master -in a large Midland secondary school; (3) a 
professor- of biology; (4) a science teacher of thirty. years’ 
“experience in a public school. sar -- 
| - "Phe burden of their lengthy grousings may be thus sum- 
+ marised. The curriculum of school science is getting longer and 
* Jonger and the pressure on the pupils heavier and’heavier; the 
_ conditions of teaching in many places are getting worse _and 

worse because the classes have increased _in size; examinations 

‘are unscientific and most examiners are either people who never 


do any school teaching themselves or have hobby-horses to ride; ° 


_-a good deal of what is required for examinations is useless and 
stultifying pedantry; nobody has any clear idea of what school 
science should aim at beyond sweating pupils through examin- 
ations; there is much science but little scientifie thinking; the 
mathematical training necessary for effective scientific work is 


crippled by the time that has to be spent (for purposes of - 


examinations) on almost valueless things like geometry; there 

are far too many different text-books; and so: on. All this they 

_ buttressed with many particular instances, among them the case 

of a boy who took a Higher Certificate examination three times. 

_ First he got a credit in chemistry, next time a distinction, and 

© the third time he failed. This year, incidentally, a pupil of 

Number 2 got six credits in his School Certificate examination, 

including physics, chemistry, and mathematics; but got no cer- 
tificate because he failed in French, 


Sheringham HILDERIC COUSENS 


The Building Centre 


I am grateful to Mr. Yerbury for pointing out an important fact 
about the Building Centre, and-I very much regret this was not 
brought out in my article: But, in defence of my criticisms, I 
must remind Mr. Yerbury that these were concerned; mainly, 
with the appearance of the Centre judged esthetically, and that, 


_ cannot be described as being “beside the point’. 


_ As to my suggestion that a Furnishing Centre is an inevitable 
complement to a Building Centre, Mr. Yerbury’s counter-sug- 
_ gestion that I might ‘persuade the furnishing industry to embark 
upon such an enterprise’ smells a little too much of sarcasm to 
encourage me, although I trust the proper authorities will not be 
deterred; indeed, might not ‘such an enterprise’ provide yet an- 
other opportunity for the architects getting together with their 
natural conspirators (for the first time?) ‘to do something for the 


benefit of themselves and the public’? 
Rye |’ _ Paut NASH 


Foreseeing the Future 

- To ensure the fruitfulness of a discussion, and the force, the re- 
levancy, or even the coherence of an argument, It 1s of prime im- 
portance clearly to define and adhere to the terms of such a dis- 
-cussion: Through neglect of that axiom the correspondence on. 


~ 


i. 
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however this appearance may be explained away, criticism of it . 


val 
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prevision has expanded into a discussion as to the nature of 
space-time; whether time does or does not imply a sequenceé Of 
events—a before and an after—and whether personal respon- 
sibility is-or is not consistent with determinism. A synthesis has 
€ven been devised to’harmonise the prophecy of the saint and the 
probability of the scientist. And one dares to assume that if your 
columns remain open long enough, the prediction of the -con- 
Jurer to produce rabbits out of his empty hat will be brought in 
to complete the harmony. The main issue, in such a discussion, 
is doomed to barrenness. 


Your first correspondent submitted a tentative explanation of 
prevision, based on the telepathic knowledge of a sensitive. If by. 
prevision he means to imply the logical deduction arising from 
given data, his assumption is obviously justified. If, on the other 
hand, by prevision is meant the foretelling of a (future) event 
when no such data areat hand, obviously again such an explan- 
ation does not meet the case, ~ Poet 


Stoke-on-Trent J. R. Apcarius 


Health and Morals 


May I express deep interest in the discourse of Sir Thomas 
Horder on ‘Health’, and remark that he may have given a false 
impression to some by saying that to have health we must have 
morals? He meant, I believe, self-control,and surely this is part 
of health, and not due to culture. He said that ‘we’ must have 
morals, as if they were artificial wings to beat a way against the 
gales of ill-health, ~ 2" +-* ° ER ae, : 
But there 7s no ‘we’—only a body-mind capable of automatic 
responsé to environment. This contrivance is upset many times a 
day; and if health is a standard, it is upheld by a very drunken 
standard bearer. | 


_ Southend-on-Sea O. PARKER | 


Report on Crossword No. 133—Tacitus 
. nnerna oo By, JANUS: nie 


‘A singte author crossword, which is usually extremely difficult 


_ to compose, often proves quite an easy one to solve. This 


clues: the reference to Boa- y 
dicea in 42 Across, and: to 

the Severn (from~ Milton’s 
Comus). Otherwise. it’ .was_- 
merely a matter of hunting 
up “proper names’ or quite 
common words in passages 
in Tacitus. The- result was 
somewhat of a landslide, 
fifty-seven competitors hav- 
ing sent in correct solutions. 


crossword was no’exception. There were two particularly easy 


: NOTES 

1. A. li. 61; 10. H. iii. 68; rr. A. ii. 45 
13: Or. 2; 17. A. i. 30; 8. A. i. 133 23. 
Hy iti, 553 27. Avi. 517 28. A. 115-415 
33. A. iv. 67; 35. A. xii. 24; 36. H. 
il. 143 40 H. v. 223-41. Ag. 29; 43. A. 
li. §4; 44. H. iii. 23; 42. A. xiv. 3Y. 3 

Down.—A: xv. 553 22. A. ii. 7; 3. A. vi. 233 4. A. v. 103 5. A. ii. 8; 7. A. XV. 333 
9 A. iv. 34; 12. A. 1. 60; 19. H. 1, 63; 21. Cic: Q. Fr. III. vill. 5; 24. A. i. 31; 26. A. 
XV.°33 30. A. i. 733 37. A. XV. 43. 

Prizewinners: R. W. Allison (Partick); W. S. Barrett (Oxford); W. A. Baxter 
(Edinburgh); F. Beckwith (Leeds); K. M. Beynon (Canterbury); S. G.-Cherrett 
(Muswell Hill); O. P. Churchyard (Tonbridge); Miss:E. L. Collier (London); A. H. 
Cooke (Oxford); F. Dale (Berkhamsted);-E. I. Denoon (Edinburgh); F. M.-Dickson 
(Wishaw); E. P. Doughty (Highams Park); J. R. Edwards (Wrexham); M. S: Eggle- 
shaw (Wallasey); J. A. England (Goole); D. W. Erskine (Malvern); S. E. Evans 
(Doncaster); L. E. Eyres (York); W. B. Fagg (Upper Norwood); W. D. Haden 
(Barton-in-Fabis); W. S..Hett (Brighton); Miss M. H. C. Hugo (Oxford); J. R. 
Hunecke (Hull); G. F. Huntley (Tulse Hill); C. M. Jenkin-Jones (Bootham); W. A. 
Jesper (Haxby); H. D. Jones (Herne Hill); L. A, Jones (Tonbridge); E. A. G, Junks 
(Dollar); E. C. Kennedy (Malvern); M. Levy (Hackney); M. Lundberg (Grimsby); 
R. G. McCallum’ (Kings Park); Miss I. Marsh (Burnham-on-Sea); -R. C.° Mather 
(Stonehouse); J. Meek (London); G. B. Milligan (Mill Hill); S. F. Moscrop (Liyer- 
pool); G. B. Newport (Halifax); A. F. Norman (Leicester); D. Ogram (Hull); J. G. 
Owen (Bedford); H. Pickles (Doncaster); D. W. Pye (Llandovery); N. C. Sainsbury 
(Cambridge); W. L. Sims (Birmingham); G. Smith (Cambridge); A. P. G, Smith 
(Hull); T. Steele (Dundee); J. H. Vincent (Bristol); W. G. Walker (Peterborough); 
C. H. Ward (Huddersfield); G. W. White (Malvern); C. H, Whiteley (Oxford); 
W. C. Wilson (London); and W. F, Witton (London). 


The first number of the new Cinema Quarterly (price 2s.), which 
is intended to voice the aspirations of the film society movement 
up and down the country, contains a thoughtful article by Pro- 
fessor Herbert Read on “Towards a Film Aesthetic’, in which he 
maintains that ‘when the film has exhausted its technical élan, 
then it must inevitably return to the poets’—by which he means 
a new type of artist ‘with the visual sensibility of the painter, 
the vision of the poet, and the time-sense of the musician’. 
Other contributors to the issue include John Grierson on Robert 
Flaherty, who is making the new documentary film of life in the 
Aran Islands (illustrated by some fine ‘stills’, examples of which 
we reproduce on another page), Paul Rotha, Erik Chisholm, and 
Ivor Montagu. Information is also given about the work of the 
principal film societies. 


absurdly accuses them of: 
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Wordsworth. By Herbert Read. Cape. 4s. 6d. tN soe Meer 
An Outline of English Literature. Compiled by L. A. G. Strong and Monica Redlich. Gollancz. 5s. 
The Pleasures of Poetry—Third Series. The Victorian Age. By Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 6s. 
Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER . . . 
The first of Mr. E. M. Forster’s taiks as a regular broadcast book critic 


HAVE just been for a few days to the English Lakes. I found 
them as charming as ever. The weather was glorious—that is 
to say, of course, it rained a bit, but rain in the Lakes seems 


different from elsewhere—in fact one would be almost un- 


comfortable without it. ‘Grey sheets of rain trailed in front of the 
mountains, waterfalls slid down them and shone in the sun, and 
the sky was always sending shafts of light into the valleys. Then 
—what is so wonderful in the Lakes—the detail was so exquisite. 
Nothing is careless or shapeless there, it'is as if a guiding hand 
has designed*the smallest stream and planted every rock with 
mosses and flowers. I know no district which is at once so grand 
and so finished. And on the last day of the tour I came to 
Grasmere, which lies.at the heart of the system, and climbed up 
Helm Crag. The-sun shone everywhere now, except for a dark 
shadow on Easedale Tarn, to the left was the road towards 
Keswick, and in front was the sacred village, Grasmere itself, 
with the churchyard where Wordsworth lies buried, and close 
to him lie those whom he loved and trusted—his wife, his 
sister, and his friends. 

You will have already guessed that my first talk will be 
mainly about Wordsworth. But. I am probably going to talk 
about him in a way which you will feel unsympathetic. Iam going 
to drop a little book into this grand and romantic scenery. 


' I do not know whether to recommend it to-you or not, because 


I do-not know who. ‘you’-are.-It is_not a book for the general 
reader. It will shock some people and bore others. It exarnines 
Wordsworth’s life and character in a merciless way, and Words- 
worth does ‘not come out well. He no longer seems part of the 
‘glorious scenery which Ihave tried to describe. The grandeur 
of the mountains gets mixed up with something alien, with the 
psychology of-a very complicated and rather.unattractive man. 


* Do you care for this sort of book?- Anyhow, I will give you its 


title—_ Wordsworth, by Herbert Read. 
: The trouble -with Wordsworth, according to Professor Read, 


is that he combined strong passions with great reserve. He 
~had a great deal to cover up, and recent scholarship has 


revealed an episode which he took pains to hide. When he 
was a young:man-he went to France and fell in love with a 
French lady, Annette Vallon, who became -his mistress, and 


_ by whom he had an illegitimate daughter. He sinned against 


his own moral code, which was Puritanical, and he brought 
back to the English Lakes a memory which is out of harmony 
with them, and which is forgotten by the pilgrims who visit 


his shrine to-day. We do not, when we stand in the church- 


' yard of Grasmere, want to remember Annette Vallon. She 


and her daughter have no part in the Wordsworth legend, 
and Wordsworth:-himself took care that they should have no 
part. He lived to be a respectable and intolerant old man, and 
when his friend De Quincey, who had also a mistress, married 
her, he refused to attend the wedding, on the ground that such 
‘irregularities can never be condoned. 
-_ Now, you will say, why drag this in? Why scandal-monger? 
‘The story of Annette may be true, but what has it to do with the 
poetry?. Why peep and botanise upon the grave? Professor Read 
‘has his answer for you. He does not write his book in order to 
serve up an unsavoury tit-bit. He believes that the Annette 
episode is of the greatest importance in the poet’s development, 
and he works out the theory in a most interesting way. I will 
take two of his points. The first is Wordsworth’s attitude to 
France.and the French Revolution. He began by wild enthu- 
Siasm, then he became cold, and-in later years hostile. At first 


‘he could write: 


_ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of the golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. 
And then as years went on, he turned completely round, until 
he would not even admit that the French had genius. He 
Perpetual emptiness, unceasing change, 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road; 
But equally a want of books and men. 
‘He moved from being a Bolshie (as we should now call it in 
modern slang) to being a die-hard, and this change in him has 


‘been noted by all his critics. What Professor Read has done is 


‘to provide a new explanation of the change. He connects it 
with the cooling of his passion for Annette. She embodied 
France for him, they passed into his heart and out of it together; 
as he grew ashamed of his love he hated the country that had 
given it birth. 


- of English Literature, it begins with Chaucer and ends with — 


r 


That is one of the points. Now for the other one. It is more 
subtle. Wordsworth wrote no great poetry before he met her, 
and he wrote nothing after he met her that can be traced to her 
influence—except perhaps an unimportant poem od 
‘Vaudracour and Julia’. But as he tired of her—which he did 
pretty soon—and became ashamed of his weakness, he looked for 
compensation elsewhere, and he found it in the mountains and 
streams which he had loved as a boy, and to which he now 
returned. That is the explanation of the great outburst of nature- 
poetry. It is a reaction from the French escapade. It is as if the 


poet said to himself, “Thank God, I have got safe back tomy _ 


home, here are the places I know—Helm Crag and Grasmere 


and Easedale Tarn—and I will never leave them again’. And — 


the wonderful outburst of song resulted. It is a paean of de- 
liverance. Then comes another stage. The outburst lasted only 
about ten years—from the age of twenty-seven to thirty-seven; 
it died out because nothing new came into his life, he felt really 
safe, and his later verse is conventional and uninspired. His 


-conduct became insensitive too. When he -was fifty he went 


again to France, accompanied by his lawful wife, his sister, 
and some friends, and they actually all stopped at Paris in the 


‘same street as Annette and her daughter, and called upon them. 


No one seems to have minded. Ali that Wordsworth cared about 


by this time was his reputation with the general public, for — 


he had become the poet of conventional morality. He sang of 
family life, but he was callous in the midst of his own family. 
WNo—he is not attractive. : ; 
That will give you an idea of Professor Read’s severe and 

closely reasoned little book, and you will be able to decide 
whether you want to read it. It-is not a gossip book; the writer 
believes that the facts do help to the understanding of Words- 
worth’s poetry. He certainly shatters the Wordsworth legend; 
and ‘dispels the atmosphere of reverence which some people like 
to bring to the reading of literature; and which Wordsworth 
himself was hoping to command. Perhaps where I differ from 
Professor Read is that I-do. respond-in a sort of religious way 
to the scenery of the Lakes, and I find it difficult to prevent 
my emotion from going further and deifying the poet himself: 

Ah not in vain, ye Beings of the hills, : 

And ye that walk the woods and open heaths 

By moon or starlight, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood, did ye love to intertwine 

The passions that build up our human Soul, .. .: 


The man who can write like that—it doesn’t matter to me 
whether he had to go first to France or not. I feel grateful to 
him because he has expressed the mystery of the outer world 
in words beyond my power, and I shall still go to the church- 
yard at Grasmere where he is buried. 


The next book on my list is also about literature, but it is ~ 


meant for a very different audience. It calls itself An Outline 


Robert Browning, and it tries to make literature attractive and 
easy to people who- have not read anything, or haven’t read 
much, The compilers are Mr. L. A’ G. Strong (who has 
written excellent novels) and Miss Monica Redlich, and they 
have done their job quite well. Most of their book is made up 
of quotations, and they hope that when you have read their 
quotations from—let us say—Ben Jonson’s ‘Volpone’ you will 
be so pleased that you will read the whole of ‘Volpone’. I-hope 
so, too. Yet I have my doubts. I cannot help being a little 


sceptical about this sort of book. Does it really lure the reader _ 


on? Literature ought to be popularised—Mr. Strong and Miss 
Redlich are quite right. The problem is—How is it to be done? 
—and I don’t think snippets are the. best way. Professor Read 
aay possibly make us read Wordsworth because he has intense 
feelings about Wordsworth. Mr. Strong and Miss Redlich 
may have intense feelings about Wordsworth too, but they 
give themselves no room to express them, they just talk 
about him quietly, quote four of his poems, and then pass 
on. We read the poems, we think ‘Wordsworth’s very good, 
so was Ben Jonson, so will Jane Austen be, everyone’s very 


good’. And then we pass on too. I hope I am not too ~ 


pessimistic over this, but I feel that literature is a fire and can 
only be brought to us by a torch-bearer—unless, best. of all, 
we encounter it by accident ourselves in the coldness and 
darkness of our mortal night, and :conifort our souls at its 
everlastingness. It doesn’t come. by nice easy little spoonfuls—at 
least, it did not come like that to me; I don’t know how it may 


be with you. So I recommend An Outline of English Literature 


with some reservation, but it is excellent of its-kind. 
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. The third book on the list also tries to make us like literature. 
EI a ene how many people are trying: I think the age in 
which we live might almost be called ‘the age of recommendations’. 


} . 
dere is an anthology by Miss Edith Sitwell called The PI 
Poetry, and she gives in it specimens of the Victorian sees a 


| 
Sitwell is not trying to give i 

t a good marks all round, like Mr. 
Strong and Miss Redlich, but only to praise enthusiastically 
pertain writers whom she loves, such as Swinburne and. Christina 
FNOSsetti. She writes with passion and delicacy, she is fascinating 


pn the subject of verbal effects, and she knows about poetry 


q 
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»EADING is an art. One of the most serious complaints 
that I have to make against those who: educated me 
. was that I was never taught it. I had to acquire it as 
-wbest I could myself. In fact, what advice on this head 
Fwas given me was of the worst description. I was told that if 
IE began a book I ought to finish it, and it was suggested to me 
that there was something demoralising and feeble in skipping. 
i[Hlow, considering the shortness of life, anyone could have 
thad the effrontery to give such advice, I can’t think. But they 
pdid. Skipping is part of the art of reading. Moreover, I was 
egiven to understand that I ought always, at any time, to be 
eable to read a good book, which runs flat against the facts of 
| human nature. One is often in a state of mind in which one 
€annot attend to what is most worth attending to; and not only 
that, but it depends on moods and circumstances what kind of 
t good literature one is fit to assimilate. Let me at the beginning 
of this course give a few tips such as I should once have been 
t grateful for. ‘ 
_. I wish those who educated me had drawn my attention to the 
fact that one reads books with different ends in view: (1) To 
| increase one’s knowledge ; (2) to judge them; (3) to enjoy them— 
and the method of reading proper to each end is different. 
_ If one is reading to increase one’s knowledge, and if the 
: subject is new to one, it is necessary to read very slowly, marking 
* what seems important. It is a good plan to make a private index 
‘of marked passages on the blank leaves at the end of the book. 
|For example, suppose you were reading a Life of Cromwell to 
‘Increase your knowledge, which was to start with scrappy, you 
‘might find your index running like this: ‘Cromwell a country 
squire, p. 20: M.P. for Huntington, p. 27: Religious conversion 
1638, p. 40: Supports annual Parliament, p. 56: Accepts Civil 
War 1642, p. 70: C.’s policy pre-supposed it was possible to 
come to terms with Charles, p. 256: Compelled to behead King, 
|p. 278: Refuses Crown, p. 301’, and so on. But suppose the 
same book were the second or third account of these events 
you had read, you would find yourself much more interested in 
the emphasis which the biographer laid on them, and your index 
would run differently, say as follows: ‘C: a member of one of 
richest families in England. Query worth £15,000 a year? 
Query champion of the rich not the people against Crown? 
His genius as a cavalry general. Reluctance to behead Charles. 
Query, Sincere? Did he want crown when he refused it? Limits 
of his religious toleration. Attitude towards Levellers. His 
hesitation to appoint successor. Gardiner on Carlyle’s idea of 
Cromwell,’ etc., etc. ‘ a 
You would now be noticing chiefly the interpretation which 
the biographer put upon facts already known to you, and being 
acquainted with the moot points in Cromwell’s career and 
character a rapid reading would tell you the value of the book. 
You could see in no time whether the author wanted you to 
think Cromwell an ambitious hypocrite or a practical saint, or 
something betwixt and between; and then from the biographer’s 
presentment of his case you could judge whether he was a writer 
worth reading carefully or not. If you caught him shuffling 
awkward facts out of sight, you would be quite right to chuck 
the book aside; but if you found him admitting what told against 
his own interpretation, but that nevertheless jus view of Crom- 
well began to seem plausible, it would be worth while to slow 
down and read the book without skipping. ; . 
- Reading to instruct oneself is, then, a serious occupation. 
It is work. There is pleasure in it, but only the pleasure of 
feeling from moment to moment that one 1s becoming better 
informed. Reading an author to judge him, reading him as a 
critic, is also work. It implies noting which of his ideas are new 
and which common property; also the merits and defects of 
his method of presenting them. Has he put things in the best 
order? To judge authors you must note as you go along all the 
passages which reveal peculiarities of temperament and educa- 
tion. You must ask yourself continually while you read, What 
gort of a man is this? You must recall the times and conditions 
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iso a provocative and charming introduction. This book i 
! \ i 5 intr ; ok is not: 
€ least like the Outline of English Literature. It is personal. Miss - 


from the inside. Is she fair-minded? No. Not at all, and I 


‘don’t. want her-to be. She stimulates us, instead of being just. 


Matthew Arnold, for instance—she cannot abide Matthew 
Arnold. She says of him that his verses are only admired by 
those people who dislike poetry, and as I admire both his work 
and hers, something must be wrong somewhere. But what does 
it matter? Literature is an affair of the spirit, and it is a great 
mistake to think that you ought to like it all, or that anyone 
ought to like it all. You merely end by not minding any of it, 
and that is spiritual death. Miss Sitwell will save you from that. 


All that she writes is a protest against standardisation and 
stuffiness, 


The Art of Reading 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY 
An extract from the introduction to Mr. MacCarthy’s n2w series of talks on ‘The Art of Reading? 


in which he lived, the books he intended to refute or supplement, 
the knowledge he had no chance to acquire, and the bias given 
to his thought by his private life. To read as a critic means a 
continual exercise of memory, of comparison and of those subtle 
faculties of judgment which you employ: when you decide at 
last to marry a certain person, or entrust to him or her a task 
of delicacy and importance. To read in order to judge you 
must read very slowly, pausing to think as you read about life, 
history and human nature—in fact all you know—and about 
yourself. It is an immensely exciting form of reading, but it 
too is work; and it is a different art from that of reading for 
pleasure. Reading for pleasure is my subject. I shall say no 
more about reading for knowledge and reading in order to judge. 
_ In reading for pleasure it is necessary first to learn to read 
very slowly. Many people never acquire this habit and the result 


- is they never distinguish between good writing and bad; between 


a writer with a fine mind who has something to say and a slovenly 
common-place scribbler.. They take in the general sense, but 
they do not notice what is actually said. If they did notice what 
the words used meant, and the kind of feeling they conveyed— 
stopping also to consider also that—they could not persevere 
to the end of most of the books they not only finish, but even 
recommend to their friends. And what is more they would then 
cease to find books of literary merit boring. Let me dwell on 
this point, it is important. When you are beginning a book, and 
are not intending to read it for the sake of the facts it may 
contain, or if it is a novel, in the hope that the story will just 
keep you in sufficient suspense to while away useless time, the 
way to find out what a book is worth is to read the first two or - 
three pages very slowly, making the words sound in your head. 
If you do that, noting the precise.meaning of the words, re- 
reading them if necessary, you will know roughly what the 
writer has to give. You will not know, I grant you, whether or 
not, if he or she is a novelist, the author can tell a story or has 
a new one to tell; you will not know, if he or she is a memoirist, 
whether the author’s recollections include many or few inter- 
esting incidents; but you will be in a very fair position to judge 
(1) whether the author is likely to make the best or the worst 
of what material he or she may have; (2) whether he or she is 
the sort of person who’ requires ten words to say what can be 
said in two; (3) whether he or she is an observant or common- 
place writer, sensible or silly; (4) whether he or she can write 
English. If you still have any doubt about the decision read the 
book ‘with your fingers’ as the French say, till you come to a 
passage where the author has evidently tried to rise to an occas- 
ion, and read that. You will then be able to tell whether the book 
is capable of giving you real pleasure or not. In testing an 
unread book, first crawl over a page or two of it like an insect, 
shadowing a word at a time. That is my advice. ; 

Suppose you took up a novel which began like this: 

It was a heavenly day. Gustave was sitting at full-length in the 
sunny veranda of the old Priory House of the little hamlet of Upper 
Bedlington near the Wye. The drowsy hum of bees filled the air. His 
features, almost classical in their severity, were capable of relaxing 
into an enchanting smile, which they did on the appearance of Nelly 
Crozier through the window of the drawing-room, in her thin pink 
dress which betrayed the girlish contours of her form. 

What can even these few sentences tell you about the novel in 
question, if instead of skimming them as most novel-readers do, 
you read them slowly? Let us see. ‘Heavenly day’—the author is 
so insensitive or lazy that he or she (I rather think the author is 
feminine) can be counted on to use invariably the gushing word 
rather than find one which describes something. ‘Gustave was 
sitting at full length’. You cannot sit at full length; she no doubt 
pictured Gustave lying in a long chair, but she failed to say so, 
‘Of the old Priory House, of the little hamlet of Upper Bedling- 
ton’. O, these ofs/ Whatever merits the ‘story may prove to 
possess it is already certain that its style is sure to be clumsy. 
Besides, the word ‘hamlet’ itself means a:small village—no need 
to tell us a hamlet is ‘little’. And ‘near’ the Wye—the river Wye 
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is a hundred miles long! She has not even. troubled to decide -. 
where this old Priory House is! ‘His features almost classical in» 


nae 


their severity’—classical features are not necessarily severe; the 
writer is ignorant and snatches at any phrase. She has read 
somewhere of ‘classical severity—perhaps in connection with 
architecture—and down it goes. ‘Capable of relaxing’—vile 
phrase. ‘Enchanting smile’-—again another shop-worn adjective! 

” ‘Which they did’—that is they, the almost ‘classical features did 
; ‘on the appearance of’—Phew! Then, that.phrase about the 
% girl’s dress ‘betraying the contours of her girlish form tells us 


something important about the writer’s mind. It, too, is, of 


Fee that an author who likes it will, if the story is going to deal with 
ee sex, aim at conveying sensual excitement in prurient language. 
She will at such moments be always hankering to say more than 
she thinks it quite nice to say, a most unpleasant trait in a 
writer. of love-stories. It is better to be coarse than falsely 
delicate. You notice that the moment a young woman comes on 
the scene, the author draws attention to the fact that her dress 
was so thin that the man could see her young breasts. Well, 
there is no harm in that. But what is ominous is that she uses 
a mincing round-about expression to convey it—‘the girlish 
contours of her form’. You can be certain that such a novelist 
will show at every turn an ig-. nv 5 
noble, timid, dishonest attitude 
towards everything which con- 
cerns the body. ’ 
And yet I can imagine one.. 
_ who reads these sentences 
quickly, though they reveal at 
every word that the author is 
incapable of truthful expres- 
sion or first-hand observation, 
thinking that they might pre- 
lude a readable story about a 
handsome aloof young man, 
kind of heart and sensitive to 
feminine charms, and a girl 
whom he did or did not marry. 
But there is not really one - 
chance in a thousand that a 
story which begins thus would 
be worth reading, though a 
» quick casual reader, éven at the 
. end of it, might hardly know 
whether it had been or not. The 
negativeadvantagethenofread- 
ing slowly is obvious; you can 
- spot a bad book without wasting 
your time over reading it. The 
positive rewards are even 
greater. ; 
For the art of reading for 
pleasure is to elicit delight from fe 2 ers 
whatever you read. A good writer takes enormous pains to 
provide it. But that delight cannot be elicited if you merely. 
skim his sentences for their general drift. Let me take an 
example from a good though not a great writer, from a first-rate 
-craftsman, Stevenson. I will give you a short passage from The 
Wrecker in which quick readers, who nevertheless enjoyed that 
spirited well-invented tale, probably saw nothing. 


But there was another curiosity that interested me more deeply— 
my grandfather, Alexander Loudon. In his time the old gentleman 
had been a working mason, and had risen from the ranks—more, I 
think, from shrewdness than by merit. In his appearance, speech, and 
manners he bore broad marks of his origin, which were gall and worm- 
wood to my Uncle Adam. His nails, in spite of anxious supervision, 

- were often in conspicuous mourning; his clothes hung about him in 
bags and wrinkles, like a ploughman’s Sunday coat; his accent was 
rude, broad and dragging. -Take him at his best, and even when he 
could be induced to hold his tongue, his mere presence in a corner of 
the drawing-room, with his open-air wrinkles, his ‘scanty hair, his 
battered hands, and the cheerful craftiness of his expression, advertised 
the whole gang of us fo: a self-made family. My aunt might mince 
and my cousins bridle, but there was no getting overthe solid physical 
fact of the stonemason in the chimney-corner. 


. How admirably that passage presents a picture of the 
ae narrator’s grandfather. He is there complete on half a page, you 
~~ __ can see him, you can know him and what his snobbish family 
felt about him. How rapidly and smoothly, too, the portrait is 
painted. It has none of the ugly over-emphasis of a close-up on 
x the screen, but a pleasant light of sympathy plays over it from 

the humorous mind of the author. Nevertheless, to elicit the 

delight Stevenson took in that old stonemason in the chimney 
: corner, you have to give yourself time as you read for every 
{ detail to sink into your imagination; his nails, which ‘in spite 
of anxious supervision’ ‘were always black; his respectable, 
uncomfortable clothes which gave him away as much as his 
‘broad dragging accent’; and those-few masterly words which 
convey the stamp of hard manual work upon old age: ‘his open- 
air wrinkles’ (you have noticed how different wrinkles on the 
aces -of outdoor workers; labourers and fishermen, are from 


course, a cliché, a ready-made expression, but you can be sure. 


When Spring, that Trumpeter 


(For Vivyan) 
I tread the memoried earth 
gently, remembering how 
in other days it walked as I, 
beneath the branches of this sky, 
beside your side, walk now. 


In other selves which death and birth 

have smothered since and worn away, 

like us it felt life leap hike fire 

and wore the bright badge of desire 
so proudly for its day. 


And Ike those selves our selves must pass 
‘to coil about the roots of grass, 
ull from their quiet and dreaming dust, 
when Spring, that trumpeter, shall blare, 
in some new uniform they'll flare 

and love again, I trust. 


them alive. 


Saint Aelred of Rievaulx. By T. Edmund Harvey. Allenson, — 


those on the faces, say, of clerks); ‘his c 
adjective is sufficient, no need to describe or say 1 
deep and many—‘open-air’ is the right word; ‘his scanty ha 
and battered hands’; and then, above all, the rightness of th 
phrase which suggests at the same time character and appear-_ 
ance, ‘his cheerful craftiness of expression’. But unless you read ~ 
slowly. all Stevenson’s skill and trouble must be wasted upon you 
And what on earth is the use of ‘his using the sound of words 
(sound has most ‘potent powers of suggestion) to increase the~ 
vividness of a scene, if you read only with the eye and not with 
the ear? : 3 ' 
She saw the white cascade, the stars wavering in the shaken pool, ~ 
foam flitting, and high overhead the tall pines on either hand serenely 
drinking starshine; and in the sudden quiet of her spirit she heard w th 
joy the firm plunge of the cataract in the pool. : . 
Listen for a moment. Don’t you hear the steady fall of water” 
in those words: ‘the firm plunge of the cataract in the pool’? ~ 
What is the use of a master of prose writing for you—listen — 
to the cadence of this sentence from Landor—if you read” 
rapidly to get the sense ofa sentence through the eye and pass on? 4 
A ‘bell warbles the most mellifluously in the air when the sound of — 
the stroke is over, and when another swims out from underneath it, 
and pants upon the element that gave it birth. : ; 4G 
: How perfectly the word ‘pants’ — 
recalls here the quiver of the 4 
air! Or again: us o 
There arenofields of amaranth. 
on this side of the grave: there are 
no voices, O Rhodopé, that are 
not soon mute, however tuneful: — 
there is no name, with whatever — 
. emphasis of passionate love re- 
peated, of which the echo is not — 
faint at last. a 
Notice how the cadence con= ~ 
veys the grave emotion in the — 
passage, and how the last clause — 
of the sentence climbs and falls: 
‘there is no name, with what 
everemphasisof passionatelove 
repeated’ (it climbs, it climbs); 
and then—‘of which the echo’ ” 
is not faint at last’, words heavy 
with the sadness of mortality. 


But such pleasures of reading. 
are only known to those who_ 
read slowly. You may think I 
am insisting too much and too 
long on one point; I believe it ~ 
to be the heart of the matter. — 
Learn to read slowly, thinking, — 
feeling, listening, while you 
read, and you will find yourself _ 
5 unable to read rubbish; read — 
slowly, and in famous books you may have thought dry and slow ~ 
before, you will discover the beauty and strength that has kept 


RICHARD GOODMAN 
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Some Books Received ~~ 
The Garden of Pleasant Flowers. By Edith Wheelwright, Howe. — 
6s. ; ; ¥ 
Described as ‘a handbook for amateurs’, this volume aims at giving help to the _ 
garden lover of limited resources, by advising him as to the selection of plants, — 
and giving him up-to-date information and hints how to-avoid the beaten track 


of garden making. Lists of shrubs, rock plants, plants for sunshine and shade, and _ 
insects (harmful and useful) are appended to various of the chapters. “a 2 


38. 6d. - > 


A study, based on contemporary sources, of a little-known medieval saint who. 4 | 
came from the Scottish Court to rule over the great Cistercian Abbey of Rievaulx ~ 
in Yorkshire, during the twelfth century, The charm of Aelred’s personality is 
well brought out in this scholarly yet pleasant book, which includes a number of a 
extracts from Aelred’s chief writing, The Mirror of Charity. - : ae 


Steering Wheel Papers. By the Earl of Cottenham. Cassell. 3s. ss 


The object of this volume of essays is stated to be to ‘instruct and enthuse those — 

who, by force of circumstance, or through lack of inclination, -have something still 

to learn about the art of driving’. The first part of the book contains many ofthe 

motoring talks broadcast from time to time by Lord Cottenham. f a 
: 


History of St. Thomas’ Hospital. Vol. 1. By F. G. Parsons 
Methuen. tos. 6d. — 


The author has gone back to the St. Thomas’ Hospital Chartulary of the thir- 

teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, lately translated and printed, for 3 

much of his material—also to early chronicles of London such as Stow’s Survey. — 

In this volume he traces the history of the hospital from its inception in the 

twelfth century down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, with a full account of its — } 

ao oe Dissolution of the Monasteries, and its new charter granted by 
war x : 


Famous Plays of 1932. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. : ; 
Contains Ronald Mackenzie’s ‘Musical Chairs’, John van Druten’s ‘Somebod: 
Knows’, and “There’s Always Juliet’, Elmer Rice’s ‘See Naples and Die 
Clifford Bax’s “The Rose Withoat a Thorn’, and finally, the big success in. 
New York during recent seasons, ‘Once in a Lifetime’, by Ross Hart and 
George S. Kaufman. : - 


Kamongo. By Homer W. Smith. Cape. 5s. : 
Fiction, philosophy and science are compounded into this not very satis- 
factory mixture, where a scientist and a clergyman.on a ship in the-tropics fall 
into a discussion on evolution, the workings of the universe, and the nature 


life. 3 
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Three Essays. By Thomas Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


LL THREE ESSAYS in this book have considerable historical in- 
est. The second, that on Frederick the Great and the Grand 
alition, was written in 1914, and its critical detachment makes 
ne the less a brilliant defence of the invasion of Belgium by 
ermany. There is an extraordinary quality of malice, which is 
Non bined with a feeling of triumphant indignation, in Herr 
Aann’s description of a hypocritical Europe shocked by 


ought in all these essays. In all of them we feel that. Herr 
Mann is the defender of a cultural tradition which he sees 
hreatened. In the third and last essay, which is the description 
if a spiritualist séance, there is an ironic, humorous, sad_ note 
tf despair. This essay was written in 1923. Whilst the descrip- 

on of the séance itself is.cold and scientific, there is something 
serie and almost defeatist in the author’s reaction to it: ‘After all, 
will have another try with Herr Schrenk-Notzing; two or three 
mes, not more. That much could do me no harm. . . I only 
ant to see the handkerchief rise up in the red light before my 
tyes. For the sight has got into my blood somehow’. There is a 
range violence in all of these essays, especially in the first— 

hich takes up over half of the book—on Goethe and Tolstoy. 
here was a schoolmaster who lived in Weimar and who had 
ti his youth seen Goethe as an old man; and who later—in 1858 
-met Tolstoy, when as a young man he paid a visit to the school 
Weimar. This link between two lives is the starting point 
fom which Herr Mann proceeds to write an essay, a very large 
art of which is inevitably devoted to defending its title. The 
oa parallel which Thomas Mann finds between Goethe and 
Volstoy is that they were both god-like—they were. both 


lympians’. However much Tolstoy may have repented in his - 


bid age of his work, his great novels exist, intellectual, unified, 
tooded with the light of understanding, as great a contrast to 
he work of Dostoievsky, as Goethe’s healthy genius is a contrast 
© the neuroticism of Schiller. In forcing our attention on the 
sarallel between these two very different men of genius, Herr 
\Aann leads us to his moral: Tolstoy and Goethe are representa- 
ives of the great humanistic, western tradition; in Germany, in 
(922, there were two great camps, a humanistic and a ‘com- 
munistic’; if we are to have communism, then, at all events, 
Thomas Mann insists that first of all ‘Karl Marx must read 
“riedrich Hoelderlin’. The essay ends with a discussion of the 
ims of education and culture. In fact, this whole book is a 
‘ontribution to a discussion which has arisen in Germany ever 
ince the War, when the old tradition of German classicism has 


seen threatened, first of all by socialism, and more recently, even — 


more violently, by nationalism. A book recently published, 
-alled Deutscher Geist im Gefahr, by Professor Ernst Robert 
Surtius, different though it is in subject matter, could be read 
‘Imost as a sequel to these Three Essays. 

The translation, by H. T. Lowe Porter, is adequate, but by no 
means beautiful. In the first essay the long sentences are often 
made extremely clumsy in the English, and throughout the book 
he translator is often guilty of such renderings as ‘the fantas- 
ieality of the thing is even fascinating’. 


: - Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured 
By A.E. Wilson. Harrap. 21s. 


The Juvenile Drama’, to give the correct title to that craft of the 
model theatre which so delighted the children of the second 
yuarter of the nineteenth century, has won the notice of many 
vell-known: writers—but hitherto only within the limits of the 
-ssayist or journalist. The pre-eminent instance of this is, of 
-ourse, to be found in Memories and Portraits where Robert 
“ouis Stevenson’s affection for the Toy Theatre of his youth 
tas been immortalised in a flight of typically Stevensonian 
ancy. Mr. Wilson generously acknowledges his debt toR. L. S. 
s the first and finest of all publicity agents.of the movement. At 
he same time he has a curious tale to tell of that quarrel between 
Stevenson and William Web, which resulted in the belittlement 
f one of the greatest purveyors of Juvenile Drama, in favour of 
skelt, who, in fact, did not deserve quite all the praise which 
stevenson lavished upon him. Mr. Wilson is undoubtedly secure 
n his facts and in his reading of motives, and the story of this 
regrettable incident’ will be of interest not only to students of 
he Juvenile Drama, but to students of Stevenson. 


* Mr. Wilson’s aim, however, is far more important than that of 


ummagingin the devious path of personal dispute. He traces the 
istory of the Toy Theatre to its origin in the Christmas Crib, 
nd notes the sudden and apparently spontaneous discovery. of 
inglish Juvenile Drama as following the introduction of the idez 
yy J. K. Green or William West somewhere about the year 181 I. 
Twenty years later the art and industry. of the Toy Theatre was 
t its height, and a dozen firms were vying with each seein 
roviding prints of famous. players. in all the most success a 
Jays of the day. As everyone knows, these prints were so 
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‘plain’ for one penny or even half-penny a sheet, to be coloured 
by hand and cut out and set'up, scene after scene, in the little 
model stages supplied for the purpose. Abridged versions of the 
plays were also issued and the Juvenile Stage Director and ‘his 
friends recited the dialogue appropriate to each successive scene. 
Mr. Wilson‘ is heart and soul an enthusiast for the Juvenile 
Drama, an enthusia m which began in his youth, and which, 
although he has only known the twilight of the movement, he has 
shared with countless children of all ages including such eminent 
Juveniles as Messrs. Aubrey Beardsley, G. K. Chesterton, Win- 
ston Churchill and Stevenson himself. Mr. Wilson writes with a 
charming gaiety combined with a pardonable regret for delights’ 
which are no more. At the same time, he is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the Juvenile Drama as an actual record of the Lon= 
don stage during a period which has left few other monuments. 


' The book is lavishly illustrated and may well send interested 


readers to the two little shops in Hoxton where Mr. Webb and’ - 
Mr. Pollock still market the remnants of their ancient stock of 
prints Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured. 


Charles I—a Study. By F. M. G. Higham 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Until romance has altogether been squeezed out of history, 
there will continue to be room for new biographies of King 
Charles. The suppressed boyhood, the unexpected rise to royal 
responsibility, the unlucky marriage; the bitter-sweet friend- 
ships, the ill-timed combination of obstinacy and hesitation, the’ 
mixture of principle and opportunism, the capacity for passive 
endurance almost justifying the term ‘martyrdom’—all these 
provide the terms of a human enigma which each succeeding 
generation and each school of political thought must re-interpret- 
for itself. Mrs. Higham is unpretentious and straightforward.in — 
her handling of the facts; she is careful to steer a midway course 
between Whig tradition and neo-Toryism, and the character of 
Charles, in her pages, appears neither as martyr nor as tyrant. ~ 
She emphasises the factor of personal relations—indeed her 
chapters are labelled (in places rather arbitrarily) each with the 
name of one particular person who is supposed to dominate 
Charles’ life at the time. Certainly this emphasis has the effect 
of heightening the colours and contrasts. of the book as a whole; 
but the study nevertheless suffers from the admitted omission of 
effective treatment of the broad social issues involved in Charles’ - 
struggle with Puritanism and Parliament. We should have liked 
to have had at least some pronouncement on the efficiency of the 
Royal government during the years of rule with Parliament; 
some estimation of the social forces grouped behind Charles and 
Cromwell during the civil struggle; perhaps some comparison 
between: the Puritan Revolution and the French Revolution, or 
at least between Charles I and Louis XVI. Mrs. Higham has 
missed some opportunities, and leaves us at the end without 
giving any definite interpretation of her own of the meaning of 
Charles’ tragedy. But she presents the main facts, lucidly and 
honestly, avoids the temptation of fanciful embellishment of her 
narrative, and contrives to be pleasantly readable throughout. 


My Swans. By E. L. Turner. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
Sporting Interludes at Geneva. By Anthony Buxton 
Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


In describing intimate observations of particular birds, the 
naturalist is often tempted to christen the objects studied. 
Usually this temptation is best resisted, for while the practice 
enlivens the narrative it is liable to increase the tendency to 
attribute to the birds emotions and standards. which are not 
avine but human. Miss Turner, one of the most alert and careful 
bird-watchers, calmly accepts the risk in telling of her mute 
swans, the ‘Wylly-Wyllys’: she could hardly do otherwise in 
writing for a-series named ‘The Library of Animal-Friends’. Mr. 
Buxton, who watched a pair of honey buzzards for many hours a 
day from a distance of eight feet, and christened them Hubert 
and Maria, does not altogether escape the danger, although he 
certainly achieves brightness. : 

‘At first acquaintance Mr. Wylly-Wylly was ‘a white fury 
threatening to sink Miss Turner’s frail canoe on Hickling Broad; 
but ever so gradually rage gave way to curiosity, and that to 
friendship and’to a devotion which made him come to call at 
dawn. He would tap with his beak along the side of the house~ 
boat, and once put his head in at the cabin.window and seized a 
cigarette out of the author’s mouth. Later in the season trespass 
by the Wylly family in the territorial waters of other swans led to 
so violent an attack on Mr. Wylly-Wylly that: Miss ‘Turner's 
crew had to intervene with oars to save his life. Miss ‘Turner's 
simply told record’of the attachment should have a wide appeal; 
it is supplemented by some informative chapters about wild 
swans and swan, lore. € ; Be pS 2 

Bird photography was. only one of the ‘sporting interludes 
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Mr. Anthony Buxton found durihg his eleven years on the 
League of Nations Secretariat; but it occupies two-thirds of his 
book. He acquired a resident’s pride in the richness of his dis- 


“trict in bird life; when a man has fifteen pairs of firecrests on his 


roperty, and from his office-window can hear blackcaps singing . ¢ s of Natur \enO> 
and: prec - mena an objective of invigorating curiosity, but also that there is 


and greenshanks ‘talking’, such pride is surely justified. The 
species of which he writes in detail are the golden oriole (‘a mix- 
ture of intelligent cunning and aggressive courage’); the hoopoe 
(a’ splendid subject for bird photography); three shrikes; the 
honey buzzard, and the grey-headed green woodpecker. The 
honey buzzard chapter is his most considerable contribution to 
kriowledge of the habits of a species. Application was first made 
to. the Geneva Fire Brigade for a ladder as perch for the hide; 
it was made in vain, but even the official mind might have re- 
lented if it had known that one family of these birds will account 
for 90,000 wasps or presumptive wasps in a season. Other means 
for erecting the hide were found, and the observations obtained 
include some curious points on bird behaviour. Ornithologists 
will particularly enjoy the account of the drastic measures taken 
to, induce the young bird to make its first flight; the daily cere- 
mony of decorating the nest with a fresh sprig of oak leaves; the 
variation of the young bird’s diet of wasp grubs and skinned frog 
by the berries of ‘lords and ladies’; and in the following year the 


“postponement of nesting for three weeks because wasps were 


late. Mr. Buxton’s photographs are very good, and he has the 
power of communicating his excitement over close-ups. Fishing, 
beagling and pig-stalking with the rifle on the Jura are the other 


interludes of which Mr. Buxton tells. These closing chapters- 


reveal a zest-for anecdote which makes one note with lively 
anticipation the author’s statement in the preface that one day 
he may write a book about ‘the other sort of “queer birds” or 
“fish” ? to be met at Geneva ! 


Biology. By H. Munro Fox 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


Plutarch once wrote a dictum that admirably sums up the best 
possible viewpoint on education to-day. “The mind of a child 
isnot a vessel to be filled, but a torch to be kindled’. He was 
indeed wise in his day, and it is a pity that educationists of a 
generation or two ago did not put these views into’ practice. 
The attitude of basic policy in education when some of us were 
at school was interpreted in the direction of the pumping into 
the youthful mind of strings of facts. To-day it is different. 
We no longer concentrate on filling the vessel—we try instead 
to kindle the fire. It is well worth while, and in the process of 


_ Fabianism: Old and New 


Essays in Fabian Socialism. By Bernard Shaw. Constable. 6s. 
Economic Tracts for the Times. By G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


ONE DOES NOT somehow think of Mr. Shaw as an economist, 
any more than as a medical specialist, yet he has many illumin- 
ating comments and penetrating truths to offer on the dilemmas 
of economists ‘no less than on the delusions of doctors. These 
essays in Fabian Socialism now collected all touch on economic 
questions, some of them pretty deeply, making points which 
have come to. be accepted later and others which we have still 


_ to-accept. And with what clarity and ease of style! Who is there 


who could begin an essay on Rent like this?: ‘All economic 


~ analyses begin with the cultivation of the earth. To the mind’s 


eye of the astronomer the earth is a ball spinning in space without 
ulterior motives. To the bodily eye of the primitive cultivator 
it-is a vast green plain, from which, by striking a spade into it, 
wheat and other edible matters can be, made to spring’: The 
curious thing is—a point which has not yet been noticed—that 
along with this extreme lucidity, there are in the early essays 
unmistakeable traces of Carlyle in some of the turns of phrase. 

:-Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cole have as thinkers one great quality-in 
common; they possess an unshakeable intellectual optimism, 
of which one aspect is that they are incapable of thinking that 
there is any subject, however complicated, which cannot be 


- made simple and put across to the people. With Shaw, as 
_ befits an imaginative writer, the process is much more brilliantly 


lit up by illustrations; as when he expounds the law of diminish- 
ing utility in terms of umbrellas: ‘One umbrella-is very ‘useful: 
a second umbrella:is a luxury: a third.is mere lumber’. But Mr. 
Cole gives no less evidence of a more strictly intellectual power; 


his book is full'of striking apergus, such as. that you have to. 
look for the unemployed of French industry partly in the other . 
countries from which they -would. have migrated, if French | 


industry were not depressed; or that we are apt to attribute the 
loss on the railways solely. to the growth. of. road. competition, 
when in fact it is also due to the failure of production to expand 
and provide more goods for both to carry. 

They have something more important in common historically; 
both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cole belong to the Fabian Movement, 


that singularly English form of Socialism than which no ~ 


movement has been-more fruitful in the past fifty years, But 


- subject a powerful torch with which to kindle the flame of. 


having their place in the sun. Yet life itself, without which | 


_ Professor H. Munro Fox, in’ the preface to the book under 


. isation,is leading everywhere: to restriction’ of output and 


: with.practical._proposals for our troubles, includes :his pamphlet, 


> Success. It is when he comes finally to deal with values, the - 
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kindling what better material is to hand than the world arou 
us! Teachers of science are fortunate in that they have in their 


youth. More and more the world of to-day is realising that not ~ 
only. are the facts and wonders of Nature and of natural pheno-~ — 


such a thing as the scientific spirit in the approach to everyday : 
problems—problems in which measurement, which is one of 
the fundamentals of scientific practice, is not necessarily © 
involved at all. For we know now that the ‘scientific mind? is as 
surely of value in the arts and the humanities as in the formal - 
studies of physics and chemistry and biology. Nevertheless, we 
progress slowly. For a long time our schools: have confined = 
themselves to the inorganic in science. Mechanics, physics and — 
chemistry have monopolised the time-table, instead of merely © 


these other aspects of Nature would have no meaning, is surely ~ 
a pivot that-cannot be ignored, and so biology, which ‘is the > 
science of life, must not be denied its place in the .sun too. 


review, tells us that Great Britain is at present the only impor- ~ 
tant country in Europe in which biology is not taught to every- 
one at school. ‘Fortunately this is a reproach that is steadily being — 
remedied. Professor Fox is right in his contention: that our 
civilisation is. founded largely on biology. “Hygiene, medicine, 
agriculture, and the study of population,’ he says, ‘are biological 
sciences. It seems obvious, therefore, that biology should form 
a part of the education of the future citizen ” 3 

We have no hesitation in commending his book. Written 
primarily for schools, it is in our view so well planned and 
written and so well illustrated and produced, that many who, no ~ 
longer at school, and possibly conscious of their own short — 
comings in this vital aspect of modern science, will be well 
advised to study the book for themselves. For it passes that very 
difficult test of text-books—it can be read with profit as we'll as ~ 
studied. The scheme is broad. The author has aimed at starting 
with man, working through the range of animals and plants 
down to the fossils. Comprised within this framework he dis- 
cusses growth and development, tissue-culture,. internal 
secretions, and modern conceptions of instinct and intelligence: — 
So the path is prepared for what, rightly, the author regards as a 
vital goal—a survey of evolution and the evolutionary view 
point; without which, as he tells us, biology is meaningless: A 
final chapter on the history of the development of the subject — 
fittingly rounds off a delightful book upon which both author 
and publishers are to be congratulated. a 


Mr. Shaw belongs to its earlier democratic phase; and there is — 
nothing more revealing than the malaise he shows, notably in — 
the 1931 Preface to Fabian Essays, when confronted with a 
situation that may demand more drastic political treatment. He ~ 
says of William Morris’ advocacy of Revolution, so opposed by 
the Fabians: ‘It is not so certain to-day as it seemed in the 
’eighties that Morris was not right’. The singular thing is that 
Mr. Shaw, who is so alive to new ideas in the air, should come 
so flatly to ground with the silly proposal for abolishing the 
party system in order to make way for the committee system of 
municipal government and Regional Parliaments. If this is 
Fabianism, it is the Fabianism of forty years ago. 
‘The new Fabianism of Mr. Cole is concerned with the crucial 
economic issues of the time, and goes much further afield than — 
the situation as confined to this country, so beloved by the early 
Fabians, to world economic conditions. The essay on ‘The 
World Economic Outlook from the Standpoint of Labour’ is, 
by the way, one of the most brilliant in the book. The clue to 
Mr. Cole’s main theme is that the motive to production under 
the present economic system is ‘not the total income generated — 
by production, but only that part of it which takes the form of 
profit’. On this basis he develops the argument why Rational=-~ 


unemployment; instead of choosing the path of larger output 
and: lower’ prices. 7 Fe « 


The book falls roughly into two sections; the first dealing 


The Crisis, which was the most remarkable product of last, 
year’s proceedings in our political literature. The second and — 
newest part .is concerned with laying the foundations for a- 
Socialist economic theory; and here Mr. Cole is making his 

most significant contribution.and with most hope of ultimate. 


foundations of his Socialistvbelief, that he becomes -curiously « 
shy and breaks off short; in this, too, he is not unlike Mr. Shaw. 
But in this realm, also, Socialists will have to take courage and. 
expiore further, if the future isto be withthem; ~~ 
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